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BESTPftCT 

The Vice President's Task Force on Youth Unemployment 
conduc+ed a policy review ^o determine the causes of youth 
unemployment J to study the Federal youth employment demonstration, 
and to determine policy options for addressina unemj^loy went problems 
in the future. The review was conducted through ana^lysis of current 
prcarams, interviews with yout\a people, and conferenceife with national 
and community leaders. The seven key findings of the task force 
discussed l,n this summary are: (l) youth employment problems and 
opportunities are unevenly distVibuted: (2) many young people do not 
have adequate basic readincj, writing, and arithmetic Skills necessary 
to -get and hold decent lobs: (3)' there is a shortage Of opportunities 
for younq pecple to establish employmert resumes from which employers 
can determine eligibility for iobs; tM\ Federal employment atid 
traininq''prbqrams must be m^de simpler a4»^ more flexible to be 
effective: /5) younq people need information. about jobs and careers 
and^support frcro community networks during the transition from School 
tc work; (6) community' based and volun+ary orqanizat ions are well 
suited to* working with groups of youth who have serious employment 
.problem's: and (7) a partnership of business, schools, unions, 
community organiza*-ions and government i s needed to resolve the 
dilemn\a cf you^h unemployment, (Ruthor/MK) 
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In^Novembef of 1979, 2,695,000 
young people actively looked for 
work for 15 weeks or more, but could 
not find it. Many more were too / 
discouraged to look. When yourig 
e go without jobs . . \ 





>-U $ OiPA«YMlNT OFH«ALTH. 
\ «DUCAt(dN A WKtPARt 

\ NATIONAL INSTJTUttt 01*^ 

TH»S OOCUM^fit HAS feilN F^BpRO- 
OUCBO EXACTtY AS RBCeiVtO FROM 
THE PERSON Oi^ QRQANiZAtlON ORIOIN^ 
ATlNO It POINTS or VlgW OR tJPlNtONi 
STAT^Q PO NOT NGCeSSARlCY REPRE- 
SENT OFfMCIAL NATIONAL INSTlTUTg Of 
^ EDUCATION f^O&ITlON OR POUCY 
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A Summary R^p<>rt of 

Ta^k Force on Yduth Employment 
Thi White Houso 
VVashington, D.C. 



, . . all of us ai^' huit. Youth 
unemployment touches us in mai\y 
different ways. ' 

For a teenager trying te get a start, 
'it's a stone wall of failure, and for the 
young adult, it's a closing-out of lif<^'s 
options. 

To the personnel officer, it is 
something which causes him to 
hedge hi^ bets, to avoid risks amd 
seek out those who are mote 
dependable. 

To the teacher, it means fmstration 

and weariness. 

And to the mayor of a troubled but 
resurging dty it is a problem that can 
be overcome, but only with help. % 

In the decade of the 1980's America 
will have fewer young people than it 
does now, yet the youth 
unemployment problem may get 
worse. To make serine of this 
paradox, the Vice President's Task 
Force on Youth Employment talked 
; to many diffejcent groups including 



women, educators and elected 

officials. 
Listen 1:0 their v6ice$: ^ 




le, business men and 



All of a sudden a stone wall goes up. 

'"Youth xiii^mployment? * » 
Kids hartgin' out.. Nothin' to do. It ain't no Hg thing. 
What can we do? Stay in school — can't get a job. Drop out of 
school-^can't get a job. 

Did you ever go to a job interview? Go to a factory or some store, o 
something. Walk in. M ot a sudden a stone wall goes up. No openings 
—even if then^ is a sign out front. Forget it. Well get by somehow./' . 
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I just can't take the risk. ^ . 

'Tes, I havWacaitd^s, and sometimes I give a kid who looks mature 
a bieak. But fmnky I just can't take the risk. I can't find enough kids^ 
who can read or write. Preposterous as that sotmds/ if s tme. 

A friend of mine at the phone compafiy interviews 12 or 15 Wds to 
find one she can hte. I can't invest time Hke tiiat. We can-^ain people, 
but can't teach readingl:)r writing. ^ > 

I once got ravolyed in one of those hire-a-kid programs. Thai was 
a colossal scrcw-up. first they sent us a bunch of street, kids — and tiiis 
is a white-collar operation. We put them where we tiiought we could 
use them; building and maintenance, suppl)\ and food services. They > 
hung around. The old timers resented tHem. They just didn't fit. After 
a few months all tiie kids had left. . ' 

My tirade journals keep pqinting out tirat all this will chahge in tiie 
BO'S. When time new technology really takes over— electionic mail, 
autoihated warehouses 3nd the like— alt that will alleviate a lot of fhe ^ 
problem of handling entiy level persortne^-at least fcom fhe business 
point of view." . , - 



Bud i. I^f* bom in ffi* Midweat, went 
•,|l> |i^8iQ(U»jl ewtem college and rem*ined in 
iithe5*«t» H4? ciurent employer, W« *lrd 

rr» I he complete Ws M.^.A. 

.,hRJC 
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I can't teadi reading. Fm a biology teacher. 

'T)isdpline is p)robably my worst problem. 

Sometimes at 3 o'clock I think my retirement f imds ought to go to 
the policeman's union instead of the teacher's pension system. I spend 
most of my timekeeping order; never mind that wonderful goal of 
'abating a learning environment/ which is what I was trained to do. 

Getting their attention is also tough. They can't figure out Why they 
should learn this stuff. 

How can I teach biology and diemistry to tenth and eleventli 
graders when a quarter of them read at the sixth grade level— or below? 
I can't teach reading. . I'm a biology teacher 

A friend of mine had started a special reading dass using some of ^ 
the latest computer based learning machines. That seems to work, but if s 
a drop in the bucket. No wonder the kids are angry and frustrated. I 
certainly am." - 

• • . • . ) 



Shirley G. was bond and educated in 
. the same northwestein slate whei^ «he 

still live*. After two yev* as a Peace — 
O ^ volunteer in Uberia, sh^ began \ 
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Over fen years weVe learned some important lessons 

'There's no magic cure to youth unemployment pmblems. We're^ still 
learning after ten years what works and what doesn't. But when I lo0k at 
the many tough problems dties have and when I look at die steps we 
have taken with these problems, I have to be optimistic. 

In a way weVe torn down tlie notion that some pix)blems ^ too 
big to solve. 

Youth Li^miployment is perhaps the most serious pix)blem we^ace. 
Because tlie effects aie devastating not only to the city's present, but its 

future. ' 

Over ten years we've learned some important lessons. 

First, we lecognize that taxpayers want a doUai^'s wortii of useful 
product for every dollar of taxes. Hiaf s why in Baltimore you&x are . 
lehabing homes, or weatlieiizing the homes of the elderly and indigent, 
or learrdng upholstering sWlls from a local manufacturer 

Second, we've learned that yoimg people should not have to guess 
what we expect of fliem. We must have standards that are tough but: 
realistic, so that our yotmg people gain respect for the programs, and for 
themselves. 

We aie building Baltimore's future productive workforce. We can't 
.afford anything less than the best." 



Mayor William PonAld Sdiaef or was 
re-elected to hie third tenxi in 1979. He 
. • {>t«8i<}«<l oyit » renewal program that has 
f^stowd B«ltlmQJt* «»« center of 
«oiR«ri«i!C<ey arts *n4 pl«mnt vaibm Uf«v 
j^iiypT $th%«(tt iM Wve? in the now 
i' »M;-^omini|iitly 9lf^ ncl^hborfjooc* 
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A paradox. Each of these \ 
perceptions is on the mark. For many 
of our youth, the labor market doesn't 
work. These yoking, people have no 
.jobs; and when they do get jobs, they 
aui't hold cfR-to th'em. ^ 

Employers can't find enough young 
people with the four R's — i^adin^, 
writing, 'rithmellc and resume!. 

While teachers feel the frustrations 
of being on the firing line daily, all too 
naany high school graduates^ and 
most dropouts, have difficulty 
fuhctioning in today's workplace. 
» Yet in some places, like BaltiT^ore, 
real progress has been made, 
providing lessons and real hope for - 
the 80's. 

Seven major findings 

To review \hcse lessons and to help 
chart a course for the SO's, President 
Carter established a special Task Force 
on Youth Employment under the 
direction of Vice President Walter 
Mondale, The Task Force was to, 
analyze the youth employment ^ 
problem atjtl to uncover the ^nost 
j:>romising solutions. 

After nine months of intepsivev^ 
study, including a broari review of 
current programs, interviews with 
hundreds of young people, and 
conferences involving over 1,000 
national and cc^mmunity leaders, the 
Task Force found that: 

1. Youth employment problems 
and opportunities 'are unevenly 
distributed. Without a bold new 
initiative, the* 80's are likejy to 
exacerbate these ineqiiitie3^ « 

2. Many of our young people may 
not have the basic reading, writing 
and arithmetical skills neces^^ary to 
get and hold a^decent job. 

3. Employers sort out applicants 
based on work experience and 

^ relihbility-pQniaxesume. There is a 

shortage pf job opportunities for 
v:yovihjfe people who seek to prove 
. themsejves and tp build this 
resyme. < > » ^ . 



4. To be effective, federal 
employment and training 
programs must be made sin\pter' 
and more flexible. . • 

5. Yoftne; people need information 
about jobs ^nd careers; but they 
also need support and assistance 

.from community networks duHng 
the increasiiigly difficult transition 

• from achooKro work. Too rhany ^ 
young people will enter the labor 

^ market of the 80's with outdated 
expectations. They will 
unaware Of n^w industries and 
opportimities for education, and 
they will be unprepared for a 
rapidly changing workplace. 

6. Community-based and 
voluntary orgaiiizations are 
particularly well suited to vorki:tig 
with Ihose groups of. youth who 
have serious employment 

' problems and are considered to be 
nard to serve. 

7. A partnership is needed,^^servd\^^ 
our yoj^ng people — businew 

\schools, labor ^pions, * 
communify-bafeed organkations, 
and government. No single 
institution cr<f^ted the dilemma we 
face' today; no single institution 
can cure it.^ 
These sl&ven key findihgs are 

explored in the next seven chapters. 

They form the basis*of the * 

recommendations outlined itj Chapter. 

IX. These principles are embodied in 

the Carter Administration's Youth 

Employment Legislation, which has 

recently been submitted to the 

Congress of the United States ^ 



^Ali daU dted In this report are for 1979 
unless otherwis<j noted. 
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The new decade will bring 
Car-reaofung changes in the way we all 

The 80^s will witness changes in 
Ufestyje — mdre single-person / 
hov^eliolds^ more leisure time, nri<^^ 
decisions dictated by the need^lo 
tonserve energy. 

They will witness dhanges in who 
goes to work in America and 
wljere — more women and more 
liispanics will be in the worli: force 
and more Americans will get up In 
the mornink aod go to the office 
instead of the factory, 
\ They will witness significant 
iyianges in economy— slol^ver 
growth, increased concern Wth 
procKictivity, 

To design an effective youth 
employment policy, we need to lliink 
carefully about the implication^ of 
these and other chances for the youth 
labor market, particularly as they 
affect the demand for teenage and 
young adult workers/ as well as the 
number and characteristics of those 
who will be competing f<^ |ob$. 

From all that we know, the trends 
are not likely to ease the problems 
observed in the 70's. We must take a 
hard look at the econonnic patterns 
and social (orces which are shaping 
the 80's in order to n\eet the challenge 
of the new decade. 

What are my^ chances? , 

To a large extent employers decide 
wliom to Kite on the basis of 
prpbAbility. They rougWy. perhaps 
impressjonistfcally, compare 
applicants and pick the one wJho 
seems to present the least risk — the 
" best chance. If a large department . 
store soifnetimes has had more 
negative experiences with young 
employees than with middle-aged 
workers, the messag^^ wiU soon get 
tWough to the perso)finel office, and 
middle-aged applicaW will go to thfe 

, •■. . '14 



head of the list when a new job opens 
up. 

For ihe young person setting out to 
find wbrk there are also probaDility 
calculations to be made: "What are 
my chances of getting a job?" If you 
are young you nave a smaller chfince 
of getting -a Tdp than an adult h^is; if 
you ifre "young ?md a female, a 
dropout, fronva poor family or a 
member of a minority group; your ^ 
chances of comiftg up empty are even 
higher, as indicated In tlte chart on 
page 12. In fact, a young pei^on in 
any one of these groups is twO to^ 
thi^e tim^s less likely- to be employed 
th^n young people generally. 

The four groups with poor chance«>* 

Tliere are nearly 44 milliqn 
Americans ages 14^4. Of those, 24 ' 
million ai« in tlie crirtcal \(>yl\ age 
span, the period of "transition" hx^m 
school to worMFor the vast majority 
of these yoi^ people— including 
women, miiTOrities, youth from poor^ 
ftimilles and even dropouts— that 
transition is made reasonably well. 
Every year nxillions of young people 
leave high school and nnd jobs, enter 
the military, or continue their 
schooling. Once this first transition to 
the adult work worid is made, other 
transil;ions usually follow smoothly. • 

For almost four million others, 
though, things don't ^o SD smoothly. 
Their transition is bumpy and 
^difficult, and they face a serit^us risk 
pf not completing it successfully. 

Four groups bear a disproportiohalp 
share of these problems: young 
women, dropouts, minorities and 
youth from poor families. 

Anyone who belongs inJIvvo or 
more of these groups has a much ' 
higher chance of being unabje to find 
a job— a young person who is poor 

/ J?.We w indebted to the Nalional 
Xommission for Employment Policy foir 
(hoJr analytical wOJck which forms the basis 
of this secU6n on four groups. ^ Y\ 




and female and a ^iropout has the odds 
stacked pretty w#<|(against her, as 
shown on the cliait at right. 

1. Young xvomm. Young womefi at 
uge 17 enter Hhe txan3iaon stage with 
a 8%hr advantage over yovmg men: 
they are just as Ulcely as men to be 
employed, and more likely to have 
graduated firom high school. But by 
^ aiDund age 18, women begin to 

* encounter more diffictilty in finding a 

t>b. By the time they reach ^4, they 
ave dropped sigtamcanU^ behind. 
And finding a \ou?ii you are a 
woman, is only half the battle. Once 
employed, women earn less. The 
average wonjian over 25 who has not 
attended college eams oniy 61 percent 
* of the wages taken home by the 
average non-college male. 

One reason for tWs pay differential 
is that a woman is often paid less than 
a man who does the same job. But 
evtn njore cnidal is the fact that 
bettcr-paying jobs are often closed to 

* ^ women. By ^^e 26, only 42 percent of 

all men are stiU working as low paid 
/ operators or unskilled laborers, while 
80 pe^enl of all employed women are 
at the bottom of the labor market in 
clerical jobs or working as operators 
or service workers. 

. 2. Dropouts. The unemployment rate 
for high school dropouts is two to 
three times as high as the rate for hjigh 
school graduates, A dropout who 
manages to find an entry-level job 
initially earns almost as mucK as a * 
graduate, t)ut by age 25 ,the dropout \ 
will be earning significantly less per / ^ 
year--for men/$2,5(X) le$9; for 
women; $2,000 less. (See chart on 
p^gel3,) 

3, Minorities. Twenty-five years ago 
^ the unemploymenlt rate for white 
youth WfliS about 13 jpercent; it 
rernains about the s^ime today » 
Tvyenty-five. years ago, .the \ r 



A YouUi's Chances In Ten 
of Being Unemployed 



Groups with TVvo Strikes 

Against Them 

1979 



AM youth ei6 21) 13-9% 




'Dropouts 20.5%' 



All youtti (I6~n) 13.9% ~ —— ^ 
Female Dropouts 23.2%* 




Poor 19.3% 





Hl«p«nic Dropouts 18. 



Black 3t4% 




bia(lc ' 




Hispanic'ia4% 



Hispanic poor 37.0% 




N timber -ft^^Onc youth 
unemployed U • [J " v 



Source: BLS (Sec Appendix 12) 
'^978 Data; 1979 Ddta not ttvaikbh 
. 

unemployment rate for Black youth 
was 16 percent; today it has grown to 
ove/30 percent. If we are to unravel 
the paradox^of^outh unemployment, 
welmust answejf the question.of why 
thii lias occurred. ' / 

Inority youngsters experience 
more^^einpioymen^ than whlte 
youth as they enter ^the transition 
period. 'Chey continue to be 
shorich^nged ^hroughou^Pte \% 
schoOl-fo-worif'?r^^i)tion and Jso fall 
even further behind^ If We take three 
measures of equity— whether you are 
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employed, how much you earn and 
what kind of work you do — 
minorities trail in all three: 

• Hispanics dite substantially more 
likely thfin ^(hites to be 
unemplcn^ed/IBlacks are two and 
bne half Qmes more likely to be 
unemployed 'than whites* 

♦ By a^e 25-26, Black men who 
V have yiQt attended college earn 

$2.19 ffer hour4e88 than 
non-coUege white men. Wages for 
all^^omen are low, but^Black 
/ /women earn even le^ tha[n white 
women. (Qonvp^rable data not 
'available for Hispanics,) 



\ 



• By age 21~22.only 10 percent of 
whi^^ff*l[9ork in less desirable 
unslaljed Jobs; nhnost 4© percent of 
Blacks do. (Comparable data not 
avattable for Hispanics.) ; 
Thei« ia no single explar\atioivr>^ 

lliese differentials. Volumes of J 

analysis still do not explain a large 

part of the difference, leaving 

discrimination the likely answer. 

4. Poor /omi/ies. If your family is poor, 
your chances of a smooth 
school-to-work transition drop way 
down. Youth from poor families tend 
to enter the latjor market at lower 
levels than their peere and are likely 
to fAU furtlier behind as tin\e goes on. 
Their chances of catching up are ' 
slight. By age^5-26, the average 
hourly wage of yoimg men from poor /^f% 
families who have not attended 
coUpge is $4.79; for those from 5,000 
non-poor households who have not 
attended college it is $7.13, or $2.34 an 
hour more. For young women, the 
difference is $3.S0 compared to $4.07. 



Salary DlfferentUls: 
Annual Average Eajndiigs Age 25-26 
<H«ve not attended College) 

Malcet 




10,000 



$5,852 



$5^79 



$5,376 



2,500 




All 



Dropout* 



Black 



Poor 



Sawttf : 1975 and 1976 Date NCEP 
(Set ^pendix 12) • 

How many youngsters are Sit risk? 

While the total number Of all young 
people ages 16-^21 will fall from 9.5 
.million in 1980 to 8.3 mllliofe in 1990, 
the number of youths In the four ' 
groups above who face the most 
serious employment problems will not 

decline, / 

It is unrealistic to expect a rapid 
decre?ise ih the number of dropouts or 
pcK)r families. The number of 
minorities/ particularly Hisparucs, will 
increase. In 1979, 51 percent of all 
women were working; and young 



womeri are likely to increase their 
labor force participation even further. 
We can predict thai the poi:nlation 
most likely to need help, those whom' 
we can best describe as "at riskj" will 
continue to numt>er approximately 4 
million young people each year. Of 
ihese, two milUon are in scnool and 
two million are out of school. 



Miu»y Yputhfl Have Special Nwcls 



Juvenile Arteste 

(uttd«r2D 

" 3,909,500 
Runaways 

ao-17) 

550,000 
Homeless Youth ^"^ 

. (10-17) 

148,5gp 
Alcc^hoT Abusers 

tt4-17) 

^ 3,300,000^ , . 

iTsers oi^Ha|d Onigs 
87,000*' 

* 

Teenage Mothers ■ 

(under 20) 
570,000* 

Teenage. Heads of Household 
with children 

(under 20) 
257,000 

Mentally Handicapped 
83,458 

Physically Handicapped 

' 08-21) ' 

. 19,715 



Source: Thsk Force (SceApfmdix W 
*1977 Data; 1978 Data not aifdilnhle 



Youth with 8|>eciai aoeds 

Fob those young people with the 
additional bcrrden of a physical or 
mental handicx^p, a crinunal record, a 
history of di^g or alcphol abuse, or a 
^teenage pregnancy, the chances of 
finding a job are even slimmer. 
Keepirlg a job is especially tough for 
them. The number of young peojMe 
who haWe additional problems is 
significeyit, as indicated in the chart 
at left. 

For miny of these young people, 
unemjplojon is only one symptom 
of a life ol trouble ana hurt. Although 
empioym^mt programs can offer some 
help, jobs^alone will not solve their 
proolemsy Jin fact, a job alone is a 
set-up for Failure without the 
suppotrtve Wrvices necessary to help 
tjiem cppo with burdens that ^an ^ 
often iie devastating even fcyr affluent, 
co^lege-boun'fi^uburban young 
people 



population ratios of youth from po6r 
areas up to the employment ratios of 
youth fix)m ndn-poor areas-^ihe job 
gap for poor youth. 

Vie tiumber of jobs required to close the 
job gap far poor youth is 1,078,200. (See 
chart at Hght.) 

A sKojrtfw^i o£|ob8 and good jobs 

In the earn^ years of the clecade we 
will face a sHortfall of. nil jobs, and a 
particular shortfall of good jobs for 
y6ung pnlople. ' ^ 

Personnel manager?^ will continue 
to be moi|e reluctant to take risks. 
Youth whose basic educational skills 
do not shbw significant improvement 
will fall even further beliind 
er^tployerd' demands . As women 
return to labor force and as 
immigmticin continues, employers 
will have a greater choice of fob 
applicants t^fill entry-l$vel and other ^ 
jobs. 



Shortfall by location 

The disttibution of the job shortfall 
and resulting unepiployment does not 
fall equally on all neighborhoods an^ 
comMuniues, Already rural areas and 
central dtjies are home to a 
disproportionate share of youth 
unemploynienl. ^er^ is a lot of new 
employnrenl growth4n the suburbs, 
but less ifi the central oty; between 
1960 and 1970, blue collar 
employment in the central dty 
actually fell by 9 percent. Although 
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The job gap fox youth 

* The unemployment situAtion*for 
young people is jtnore serious than it 
IS for adults^ aVid unemployment 
among young p^^ople from poor areas 
is even worse thim for youtn afe a 
whole. 

•The employment to population, ratio . 

is a number which reflects the 

percentage of individuals in any 

group who hold a lob; 
^ The adult*employmeht to 
population ratio is 76 percent, as . .ui ^ r , i r 

compan^d to 62 percent for yvhite ^!V^ effect.^ of this loss of jobs hx>m the 
youth, 52 percent |f or Hispanic ^^^^^^JJ V' ^^^^8"*^^^ somewha t by 
youth and 47 percent for^lack butmi^ation o people, there has 

vouth ^^^^ ^ dehmte net loss of entry-level 

♦ The employment to population / i?^ ppporli^^^^ in urban areas, 
ratio of youth in nontpSpr an^as isL^"^'^^/''''^^ tT'Jf^^^^^ u"? c 
64 percent, while the employment ^ ^^^^ ^^l^^ 

to population ratios for youJh ^etUing for poor career opportumhes 
from poor ai^as are 57Npercent for "J^^^'^S elsewhere. 
vvhite^J, 45 percent (or Hispani<^ / ' 
and 35 percent for Blacks. ^ 

The Task Force has calculated the 

number of jobs th?it would be ^>eededr ^ 
to bring the employment to • 
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*job Gap calcuiiitiona l?a3^d on J978 data. 



Thie Job Gap for Poor Youth 



I I 



\\\uws us :a 



in i»o\rilv mvas 




Job <Jap 




Job Gap 



116,600 



Job Gap' 



III.U ks 10-24 

ill tMIVClU .IIiMs 



r 



.10 



.20 



I 

.30 



.40 



644300 



.50 



.60 



.70 



.80 



Employment to Population Ratio 

W Emp!o)rin|^nt/Population Rsltibs 

□ Jobs necessary for equity with . 
whjit« youth in non^povfity areas 

SouTXx: BIS and Omus data ($^ Appendix U) * 

A Rood Job is fn the eye of the 
beholdet^ ; ' 

To those whose philosophy Ijj that 
''a paycheck beats a welfare chqck 
. anyciay/' any job is .^ood job. But 
to^ young person vvl^se wnolc 

ork life lies ahead, a good job is 
one that pays well and opens, up 
chances for advancement. In our 
society, a job history is bf ton h 
Statement about a person's worth. 

This is more than a matter of 
perception, Bmployei^ of ten have 
Xiegative experiences with young 
)^eopie who can be late, undisciplined 
and sassy- Employers say* they find 
young people'difncult to manage and 
^^omitimes disruptive of the work 
.^ixyvironmer^t. Young people also hav^ 
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negnHve expcpetxces. TheJ^ feel 
harassed, subject id spe<?i^il scrvitiny, 
iind ^metimcs it appears to th^ that 
employers are foreclosing on their 
chances to prove themselves on the 
job.. 

Sometimes employer? who have 
had several negative experiences with 
young people genenvUze on the basis 
of those experiences and discriminate 
against all applicants who share the ^ 
same characteristics as the voung'' 
people they have employea before. 
And sometime^ employes just expect 
young people to be poor employee^, 
even when they haven't had any 
experience with hiring youth 
themselves. 



Research shows thai the mesnagcs 
youth get from their ernployers do 
influence their own responses lo the 
job. One study by the National 
Industrial Conference Board 
suggests tha\ the attitudes of 
supervisors, top management and 
co-workers are just as important for 
a disadvantaged young person's 
success on the job as are his or her 
own work attitude?. 

Ironically, there is evidence that 
young people maintain rather 
old-fasnioned sentiments aboul^ork. 
^A 197j& pbU.by Qaqibridge Survey 
Researcn found that 42 petxrent of 
18-25 year olds still believe in the 
traditional \^ork ethic, compared to 39 
percent for all workers. And a 1977 
vVorfd Youth Survey found that the 
United States had the highest 
percentage of youth (81 percent) 
preferring a tough, busy job with 
responsibility to an "easy'^ job. 

Fundamental pride in work is still ' 
important to young Americans. The " 
problem may be*simply that young 
people, like mcki of us. Often respord 
to dulf, undemanding work by not^ 
taking it seriously. 



The job market of the 80's 

The difficulties facing job seekers— 
the sellep of labor— is one part of the 
. problem. On the other side of the ^ 
youth errtploviTient equation are the 
concerns of mtxu^e employers—those 
who war^t to buy labor in the market 
place. 

A look ahead suggests five 
important factors aftecting both 
siaes of the youth employment 
eqnation, 

1. A shortfall in the number of 
youth jobs, particularly youth 
jobs with a built-in career ladder. 

2. A mismatch between emploJ)^er 
needs and employee skills — skills 
which include both basic 
educational and work skills. 

3. Injcompatible expectations, 
* often resulting in frujLtration and 

withdrawal by botn emplc!>yers 
and by the youths they have 
/ hired. " • 

4. An increased number pf those 
young people who have the most 
serious employment problems. 

5. Changes in the economy ^ ' 
which will change the type qt 
jobs available in the 80's. 

Tn^se five conditions will not 
appear suddenly in the 80's — they 
already exist in today's labor market. 
^But withou): remedial action they 
'will get worse during the next ten 
years. ^ 

Maturing of the post industrial 
ffconomy ^ 

The tradit\emal pictures of American 
workplaces include the foundry, the 
factory, and the autofaobile assembly 
line. But now the office has earned 
equal bUUng. and by the late 80's the 
traditional picture will have more of a 
placein memory than in fact. 

Our post-industrial economy, is one 
jwWi^h IS dofninated by service and 
^white coUar lobs, and one in which 
technical aha management skills are . 
piBiued: 
O ■'. 
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Changing Job P^itlems 
In The 

Po»t Industrilal Economy 



Industrial Economy • Post Industrial Economy 



Sector 

Basis for 
Hiring 

Education 
Required * 

Basis for ^ 
Advancement 

Proportion of 
Managers 

Typical Worl( Force 



Manufacturing 

Practical \ 
Skills 

High School 
Diploma 

Seniority 

1 out of 20 Jobs 

Primarily Blue Collar 



Service, Commerce, 
Transportation 

-Education 

Post-Secondary 
Training 

Management Skill ' 
1 out of 4 Jobs 
Primarily White Collar 



• Over the past, 30 years^ the 
number of servlce-prodAing jobs 
has climl?ed by 135.7 percent, 
compared to tnt 37.6 pcr(?en^ 
growth in mantifacfunngJobs; 
^ The U S. Department of Labor 
estimates that t\ total of 66.4 
million new jobs will open up 
between 1978 and 1990—49 million 

. will be white collar and service 
Jobs; qnly 16.2 . million will 
DC blue collar jobs; 

* ♦ ProfcssionaLfind managerial 
positions maiP up an increasing 
proportion of American jobs — they 
now account for 1 out of eVery 4 
jobs; as recently .as 1965 they only 
accounted for 1 out of every 12 
Jobs. 

What are the consequence3 of these 
changes for youth employment? First, 
tKey imply that^upward mobility will 
follow a new route. 

In an industrfel firm, people cSn 
work their way Up inside the firm 
from entry* level jobs to well-paid 
seiuor prod^clgiop or management 



{>osi|ions. Many service sector fjfms, 
wwtver, arc white collar, 
officecorient^d and technical. They 
ii:icluae banking, engineering and 
computer software, fts whll as 
maintenance, kitchen and resort 
employment. 

A service firm often has a much 
* more stratified labor force- than a 
jnanufacturing firm; entry-level 
positions very rarely leaa to top 
jobs, and vacancies are often filled 
from oujtside the firrtluThe work 
^deman(^ conceptual sRilis, like the 
ability to use symbols and 
abstractions. Communication and 
technical skill are the keys to 
, advancement and so promotion 
depends more on education than on 
seniority*. 
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The white collar industries of the 
BO'S will substitute the title of 
''prcres^r" for "assembly line 
workeiv''If tt\e prototyoical product , 
of an mdustrial firm is the automobile, 
the prototypical product of the service 
firm is tht written report. 

The discipline, of the workplace is 
also changing, and a premium is 
placed on independent irutiative. 
Youth and their parents, guidance 
covmselors, employeVs and the 
government will all have to shift their 
focus from factory to office. A young 
person who plans to pursue the 
mdustrial model in the 
service-oriented SO's may be in for 
disap^ntment. 

Want ads of the SO's 

The demand for workers in some 
occupations, all listed as growth 
occupations in the 60's— f6r example, 
secondary school teachers, keypunch 
operators and compositors —will 
.actually dedine in the SO's, As the 
economy changes, sp will the 
character of entry-level jobs: 

• the humber of self-service gas 
.stations is expected to grow in the 
SO's. Every time a gas;^tation ' 
converts \o self-service, al>out 
three fobs are lost— jobs xisually 
filled oy young people; 

♦ the fast food industry is 
expanding and ft a major 
employer of ^outh. While most 
yoitng people work at dne of these 
restaurants for only sb< to nine 
months, the aggregate effect is - 
significant. Some aiwlysts predict^ 
that by 1985, one-third of all * 
xninonty youth who have worked 
will have done so ^t a fast food 
restaurant. 
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ITie change^ in want ads reflect a 
much more profouhd set of changes 
occurring in the nation's economy. 
(See Appendix 8 fon a more detafled 
listing of the anticipated demand for 
175 occupations in the 80's.) 

Illitenite in the computer age 

At the same time that jobs ^re 
becoming more technical, requiring 
Increasingly sophisticated 
communications skills, more young ^ * 
people are reaching maturity short on 
basic skills and even shorter on 
experience. 

The number of employers who 
require^a high school diploma for 
entry-level job? Will jncrea!f(p 
dramadcaliy lo the 80's. In 1950, 34 
percent of all jobs were a^ailabl^ to . 
young people entering the labor 
nwtrket without A high school 
diploma. By l970,^only 8 percent of ^ 
jobs in the economy were open to the 
6 percent of American youth with 
low educ^^tlonal levels— 11 years of 
school or less. ^ Q 



An undijrstanding of the mismatch 
problem ia central to an 
understanding o^ the problems you^ 
vwifl face in the SO's. As Revetend 
Leon Sullivan of Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers (OIC) has ^ 
said, ''We are facing a space-age 
econom;^, but offering our young 
people horse and buggy preparation/' 
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Paradoxically, more and more 
young people are pursuing 
post-secondary education either in 
college or in vocational education and 
tralmng programs. But these tend to 
be the yoimg people; at the top of their 
dass. Their classmates who have been 
fftis successful, do not have these 
options; the young people at the 
bottom of theix high school class ai^ 
falling further behind. 

Four facts highlight the education 
dimensions of the niismatch between 
employer?}' requirements and the 
preparation of youth for jobs. 
^ 1. Between 1950 and 1970, the . 
proportion of young people a^ed 

24 without high school 
diplomas dropped from 
percent to 26 percent. 

2. But for many Who.stay in school, 
' achievement^ levels have fallen. 

3. Seven times as many resources* 
are spent on education and 
training for4ife||| ^6fiTto\lb 

. ' disadvantaged young people 
who^can get into collie than is 
spent on disadvantage(^l young 
people who drop out of school. 

4. Although the federal government 
^ devotes a substantial amount of 

.^^ dollars for education, relattvely 
^ few of those dollars are available 
' for disadvantaged *young people 
in junit)r and senior high school. 



For many young people there is an 
even worse obstacle to employment: 
k illiteracy. As will he discussed in 
Chapter III, being a high school 
gracluate is no guarantee of literacy. • 
,The U-S. Army reports, for example, 
that while they are accepting a hi^h^r 
proportion of Mgh school graduates, 
they find an increasing percentage of 
enlistees who are not literate. 

The big picture; long-term economic 
trends 

A policy for the 80's must take into 
account the major forces changing the 
economy and tne shape of labor 
markets. Four df these forces are of 
particubftr note. 

1. Ag^rc^att demand and slow growth. 
The oO's and early 70's w^re tiriies of 
rapid eomomic growth. During the 
last fe>/ years (1973 to 1978), the * 
ecopomy has grown^at an average rate 

J5 percent. However, a trend of 
slower growth is likely as we face 
profound adjustment^in (he 
international economit order, limited 
etiergy supplies, inflation, and the 
movement from industrial production 
to services.- 

The resulting la|>or market softness 
aUows employers to be more cliiipsy. 
While it would be inappropriate to 
propose that youth be given 
preferential treatment in private 
hiring, or that they move ahead of 
their parents in the hiring queue,' we 
must ensure that the hardship 
resulting from the economic 
slow-down does not fall 
disproportionately on a group already 
canying a heavy load. 



2. Imntigmtion, The United States is a 
nation of immigrants ^^Our history ^ 
books describe immi^a non as a 
phenomencJn of the late nineteenth 
^ and early twentieth centuries. We 
; think of the Irish, Italians, Poles, 
Jews, Scandinavians and English 
arriving at Ellis Island and fanning out 
to Baltunore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, New York and Poston, 
where they contributed to the 
enormous grov^h of the American 
economy, particularly in^the 
liianufactviririg sector, * 

l^lowever, since 1970. there has 
be^n another upsurge of immigration, 
' particularly from countries in the 
Western I lemisphere. lix^migrants 
have come from the Caribbean — ^the^ 
Domini.can Republic and Haiti— and 
they have come from Cuba and 
Mexico, 

Hispanic immigrants, as well as 
Hispanic migrants from Puerto Rico, 
have moved to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Houston, San Antonio, 
^Albuquerque, "Miami, New York and 
Chicago. , ^ 

Accurate data on the /lumber of * 
Hispanics are controversial and 
difficult to compile. Bu/ we do know 
that the Hispanic popi^lation is 
grovying more quickly' than other 
populations. It is aJso' younger, as 
reflected in the median age of Puerto 
Ricans — 20 — compared to the median 
age of the U.S. population aS a 
wnole — 29- Unemployment rates are 
high, too: the unemployment rate for 
Hispanic youth is 16.4 percent and it 
is even l>iiher among large subgroups 
of the Ri^anic population, ^ 
particularly Puerto Ricans. 
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Tlte increased presence of young 
Hispanics has had two primary 
off^s. First, Hispanic student • 
p^ulations in some school systems 
have- become dcnificant: according to 
school Qffidals in Los Angelas and 
pfartford, the student bodies th^re ai^ 
now over 35 percent Hispanic. School 
systems already strapp^^d for 
resources often have difficulty trying 
to respond to the speWial needs of 
these students, espcdally thoso who 
speak Uttle English. Second, while 
Hispanic and Black yoqng people 
represent orily 19,7 percent of the 
youth population, they represent 29.4 
percent of unemployed youth. These 
troups face the most ditficulty in the 
^bor market, and are the workers 
which the market is the least likely to 
absorb. /' 

In. addition to the new wave of 
immigration and migration there are - 
undetermined numbers of 
* uncJocument<?d wojrkers in the 
\country- Estimates on the percentage 
of imdOcumented \V^orker$ in the U.S. 
labot force range from 2 percent to as 
high as 10 percent. • 

Recently, we have also experienced 
an iWux of Indo-Chinese refugees. 
These joung people suffer language 
harriers to employments They nave 
other special problems,: toQ, due to 
the sudden and traumiticf ^ ^ 
drcumstancea that led t^em to come 
to America, a gulture vastly different 
from their oifn. 

■^^ 

3, Changing role af twmen. At the 
height of World War II, when women 
were actively reqnited into tKe work 
force to replace men fighfcig x 
overseas, only 36 perceflt'Were 
working, and as recently 1970, only 
43 percent^ of women were employed. 
But today, 51 percent of adult women 
in the U,S, are working/ outside the, 
home. The iiii<;rease in the labor force 

fanidpitioia of won\en includes ; 
oting wom^n, too. Seven oui o^ tm' 
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women aged 20 to 24 arc now In the 
labor force. This changt not only 
affects the demand for goods^ and 
services, but also increases / 
competition for entry-level jobs. ' J 
Yet, despite this explosion inlabor-^ 
force partidpation, women of all ag 
continue to face significant 
occupational segregation. Among 
young working women agecil6 tO 19, 
70 percent are working in clericai/or 
service jobs. 

4. Changes in the family. In the 1950's 
abou^ 3/ percent of the households in 
America (rjcluded a^father who 
worked, a mother who stayed home 
and children under 18- Today, that 



t(icture applies to only 16 percent of 
American househdds. More single \ 

'A 



individuals are living alone, prpvider 
roles in lhc,.family are shifting, and 
lifestyles are changing dramatically. 
,jThis will a^fe^t consumed buying 
habitij and the demand for and , 
avaTl^iMty services in th^Ws, 

These foiu: economic trends will 
alter the shape of the American 
' economv, and with it the supply and 
denoand for labor. 

It is clear that the problem of youth 
unemployment could get worse, 
leading to the paradox mentioned 
befojre: fewer young people in the 
80's, but more young people who will 
have a hard time finding jobs. 
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Beyond the little red $choolhouse 

Americans traditionally haii^^^ 
exixjcted a gi^t deal froni public 
■ ecfucatlon. For successive generations 
of Americans, schoofs meant the 
opportuni^ty to capfaire a shajre in the 
American dream. Tfoday, surveys 
show that poor and minority 
Americans value eiiucation even more 
than middle-incomepeopAe do. 

Hi^ achool students who ian't loead 

The genera! educational fevel has 
been rising; Steadily since VTorld War 
II. In absolute terms, more people can 
read and write than ever before. 
There has been progress. 

Yet despite this evidency of 
progress there is a recognition among 
% parents, business leaders, young 
people and teachers that the 
American school system must do a 
better job. 

The steady and highly-publicized 
decline in Scholastic Aptitude Test ' 
scores isihe best-known ^ 
manifestation of what is often ^ 
described as a crisis in achi<*vement. 
And the SATs, only tell us about the 
40 percefit of our young people who 
are college bound; ^r the rest, the 
data lugnlight a far more dismal 
picture. 

According to a recenf Ford 
Foundation study, it is estimated that 
as many as 57 million — nearly'^liie iu 
four— Americans lack the skills 
^^ne^essary to jperform basic tasks. Of " 
these, 23 million lack competer\cies 
necessary to function in society. 
Another study designed to measure 
levels of functional literacy among 
17-year-olds was completed recently 
for the United States Office of 
Education. In that study, youngsters 
had to be able to perform correctly 
three-quarters of a set of tasks to be 
identified as functionally lite^-ate. This 
\ included such tasks as following 
simple written instructions, reading a 
bill or check or i^lentifying the date for 



payment on a traffic ticket. The study 
suggested that nearly 10 percent of all 
our 17-year-old6, and over 40 f)ercent 
of all Black 17-year"Olc{8, are 
functionally illiterate. 

These Are not isolated pieces of 
evidence. The falling scoi^s of high 
school graduates on armed services 
entrance exams, mentioned earlier, 
are another example. And at one 
Illinois utility, 60 percent of the 
applicants l(aiJ the employment exam, 
as do 90 percent of those seeking 
employment at a majojj employer in 
the Hartford area. 

At Task Force Roundtables around 
the countiy, employei's told the ^iame 
story— that a hi^h ^^rfTDpl diplomij no 
longer is a good \iraiaK^ of the skills 
of job appHcants/Hig^ school 
students can't evj^yflh out application 
forms correctly, B^Icryers say their 
concerns are not kiiou^ 
young people havcJ peen trained for 
specific jobs. What tWy do want, and 
must have, are empWees who can 
add and subtract, re^^d and write. 

Dropping out 

A young person who graduated' 
from high school last year has about a 
9.4 percent chance of bein^ 
unemployed. But for his fnend who 
dropped out, the "chance rises to 20.5 
peJfc:ent. 

Employers may not tl\ink highly of 
high' school diplomas these days, but 
they think less of a youngster who 
hasn't even earned thai. 
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Reliable statistics on the number of 
school dropouts are notoriously hard 
to obtain, but most studies suggest a 
nation^jl dropout rate of about 13 
percent. And in big cities the rale is 
much higher. A'recent survey by the 
Chancellor of the New York City 
Schools reported a dropout rate of 45 
percent. (This finding was challenged 
by the American Federation of 
Teachers, who suggested that this 
figure overstated the problem.) Other 
studies estimate that among poor 
minority youth in the central cities, 
less than one in three completed high 
school* 

^^The fa<4 remains that two out of 
every ten white 19-year-olds do not 
have a high school diploma; one out 
q/ every four Black 19-year-olds does 
not have one. 



For Hispanic youth, members of the 
nation's fastest growing minority, the 
dropout rates are even nigher. Two 
out of every five Hispanic 
19-year-olds lack a diploma. In New - 
York City 80 percent of Puerto Rican 
youth drop out of school. And young 
Hispanic women have the poorest 
graduation rate of any group among 
the nation's youth. 

The glimmers of hope 

The picture we have seen is not a 
bright one. But educational quality 
can be improved, and the dropout 
problem can be ameliorated, as has 
been demonstrated in a number of 
ways: 



* Under Title I of the Elementary 
and i^econdary Education Act of 
1%5, the federal government 
provides funds for compensatory « 
education programs in school'^ 
districts across the countiy. Title I 
is the major federal vehicle for ^ 
upgrading basic skills, funnelling 
dollars into elementary scliiOols 
with great effect. The overdfU 
achievement of disadvantaged 
youth in elementary grades has 
improved dramatically in the past 
15 years, and the achievement 
scores of Black cliildren are now 
approaching those of white 
children, 

• Some of our public school 
systems have been developing 
productive linkages with tne 
businesses and industries in their 
communities in order to offer y 
sound employment progrants such 
as cooperative education and work 
experience, and to improve job 
placement assistance, lliese 
combined academic/work 
programs have been successful hi 
Baltimore, for example, business 
hasjoined with the schools in 
co-sponsoring a project to teach 
economic education and tc^ 
increase students' awareness of 
the world of work, as well as 

J participating in a dropout 
prevention program. 




♦ For teenagers young adults 
' who have dropped out of school, 

the )ob Corps, run by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, has 
provided a successful altemlttive 
since 1%5. Job Corps centers are 
residenti^Ol, and basic academic 
Bkills are at the h^art of the 
educational program. The program 
has been effective in seming youth 
who are poor and unemployed 
and can provide special help for 
those v/hb suffer from poor neallh, 
learning disabilities or the 
handicap of court i^cords. ^ 

The job Coips formula is 
tailored to the most 
disadvantaged — those who have 
left conventional education l>ehind 
them. The program is 
individualized artd self-paced. 
Although the average tested 
achievement at entrance is at the 
fifth grade level, one participant in 
six earns a General Equivalency 
Diploma (GED), and one in ten 
goes on to college. Over 85 percent 
of Job Corps graduates go on to a 
full-time job, college, advanced 
vocational training or military 
service. 

♦ Under i\ie Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act of 
1977 (YEDP/^), the Carter 
Administration has experimented 
with an ambitious program called 
''Entitlement/' which guarantees a 
job to*any young person from a 
poor faitiily who agrees to stay in 
dV retufn to school At 17 sites, 
fropn rural Mississippi to urban 
Philadelphia, the idea th^t a 
Guaranteed job will motivate 
disadvantaged kids to surceod 
academically is being tested. The 
result:> to date are encouraging. Al 



each site, we have evidence that 
dwpouts will complete their 
education in an altei:nati\'T setting 
and If they can wo/R .10 earn some 
'of the money they need. 

• The Arm^d Services also have an 
extensive record of educa'ting 
disadvantaged youth. As we have 
moved from a conscripted to an 
all-volunteer Aimy, the 
composition of ihe anned services 
has changed. Soldiers are' younger 
and less well prepared. In 
response to the low academic skills 
gf reciuits, special remedial . 
programs have been developed by 
the Army. These programs do not 
always succeed— ''the Amiy is not 
for everyone" — but they succeed 
often enough to^show that it can 
be done. 

What is the key to the 
effectiveness of these efforts? The 
programs are straightforward, 
self-paced, and tough. Recruits are 
taugnt at their proper level, but they 
are expected to learn and to work 
hard. 

What about vocational education? 

In places such as Hartford and 
Houston, employers tt)ld the Task 
Force that even though they don't 
always expect vocational schools to 
keep tip with the latest technological 
changes, tht^y prefer to hire the 
graduates of these schools. Why is 




Again, we are faced with a paradox, 
but this time there is a key: vocational 
schools are good at doing many of 
those very things which the Task 
Force has identified as being central to 
running effective programs. They link 
leaiTiihg with doing and they spell out 
their goals in ways which both 
students and parents can accept and 
understand. 

Vocational schools incorporate the 
learning of reading and writing into 
their traii^lng in actual job skills, so 
that the participants can see the 
connection between the ability to read 
and doing good work. 

How the public scHokjIb cj^n work 
The Task Force has l««fmed that 
educational systems can work. What, 
then, are the elen^ents common to the 
efforts-^which are successful? 

The-principal supports the efforts. A 
recent study of change in scnools 
highlights the importance of the 
prindpal's leadership in supporting 
school improvement. 

Testimony from the New York City 
school ^system reinfoires the 
importance of the principal's role. 
That school system found that . 
instmctionally effective programs in 
schools serving poverty populations 
were characterized by clear goals and 
strong leadership by the principal. 




The imhcrs ^r/ itivolvcd. A study - 
done so vera 1 years ago oxanunod I he 
question of cHjucational innovation 
and v*hy some programs last while 
' others aisappear after the initial 
excitement wears off. Tliis study 
concluded that teacher Involvement is 
absolutely essential. 

Recent studies of those schools 
whichiJiave defied the probabilities— 
tlxaMsS^chools whichf tevh those 
yJbu^g people who are stipposed to be 
.'hard to reach — have told us that 
schools are most effective when staff 
is involv(?d^in all aspects of ^ sttToent's 
learning. This means teachers must 
care abyut their students and must 
jknow what they are doing, >tit it ai3# 
means they must participate in 
making decisions about discipline 
codeS/ course offerings, career 
planning, and evaluation. They must 
share in students' total learning. 

\ Teacfiing basic skills iri hkh schools, 
^One reason that stu#ritsjeave txi^h 
Xs^ol without )>j8Te4reading and 
^yriting skills is that they entered high 
schft6l with deficits in the basic skills. 
However, federal compensatory 
educatiort efforts have bypassed the . 
secondary ^chotil^, although the 
teaching of basic skiJlsTja the 
secondary schools has great potential 
jpor success. / %^ 

h\ fact, a study of state \ , 
compensatory programs foT 
adolescents indicates that these 
" progKims might be even mote * 
effective than compensatory programs 
in the elementary grades, 



We also have increasing 
iniomiation about techniques which 
would increase the effet^iiveness ot . 
basic skills instruction at the 
secondary level. Recent efforts 
indicate the promise of introdu^ring 
reading inslruction- into subjc^ct-rtiatler 
classes at the serondary level. 

junior high schoi^h^ Reamt testimony 
beforjQ; the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary and 
Vocational Education indicates that 
education for early adolescents in this 
country is in a state of change. Very 
few studies of junior high schools 
exist, but there is evidence that the 
problems of school Violence and 
vandalism are more acute at tliis level 
Tl)e problems of high school students 
have their genesis in early 
adolescence. Students with low 
literacy skills in high school \Vere 
pixibably low achievers in early 
adolescence as well; thus, it follows 
that efforts to prebax^ students for 
employment shotU^dl^^ early and 
remain consistent tKrOt^tghout the 
secoodf^ry school years.- 

The ricH resources of f/ie co/nmunifjK^ 
are tapped! Schools also benefit when 
the community is informed^ about 
what they are doing. When the 
community and community groups 

-help to define the goals of education, 
they can then share in seeing them 
properly fundecl and supported. 
When the comniuniriei^and 
community-based organizations form 
partnerships with schools in 
cooperation with unions and 
busijxess, the rewards can be ampld. 
The community— iT^unuseums, 

-social agepdes, playgrdVjnds, parks, 
factories, and hospitals— is in itself a 
great resource which x:an enliance the 
effcxrliveness of classroom learning. 



Allentntivcs to tnuhhc^tial (/rtssrvi/rrnt . 
arc availabtr. When'asked why^hey 
have dropped out oi .st hot)!, )i>e great 
majority of young people offer what 
should be^n?l|bvious answer: to get 
away from school. For manv 
letM^agers, large high schools are too' 
impersonal and socially threatejrving to 
serve afi comfortable learning 
environments. For others, vur^ 

h 
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textbook instruction is too tar 



divorced from what they are best tjt: 
hands-on activities. Still othei^s leave 
because they feel unsuccessful and . *^ 
alftmated. 

If we want to do something about 
the drop<:>ut problem we must be 
ready to expand our old concepts of _ 
"high school/' 

Altemrftive schools provide one 
possible answer. In one 
Massachusetts city, for example, high 
school students can choose from 
seven altemiitive schools run by the 
school department itself. And in 
many other communities.-^hools aye 
using new resources to develop) 
individualized, self-paced pro^aifKis. 

Valuable lessons about me " 
effectiveness of alternative education 
have been learned from Ihe 
Entitlement programs established 
under YEDFA. In several cities 
disadvantaged youth who have been 
turned off by traditionah^an high 
schools are getting a sccoikI chance to 
prepare for the transition from school 
to work. 
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Youth Unemployment ^ 
by Educational Attainmetit 
1976 



White toUl 12.3% 
Hl|^ school drofNmtt 72,$% 
tdiQol ilE^dtuitM 10.9% 
Some college 9.2% 
Oollcgc gnduates ^^1^ 

^,BlKktol^27.2% 
High tdiool dropouts S7.1% 
Hiidt tKhool gmduates 23.6% 
$otne college 27.2% 
^ College grsdti^les 9.6% 

HispuikloUl 15.8% 
High school dropouts 21.9%^{ 
Hi^ school gmdimtes lOLiS» 
Sonie college H 
CoUcg^^ gnidv^tes not a^opiiUble) 



Nalion«l Average 
(youth 16-24) 13.9% 

1 




SouTtx: NCES (Site Appaidix 12) 4 



Uncmployi^ent Rate (Percent) 
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In Boston, for example, participants 
spend alternate weeks in school and 
in on-the-job training programs. T|iey 
receive counseling, remeoflai 
academic and careej>related 
Instruction while hplding paid jobsl^t 
worksites in the health and technical 
fields, human services, and the 
performing arts, • ^ 
» Linking these real world 
experiences to*education has led 
many potential dropoUte to complete 
hiigh School, 



Wok ^rt^ school qft rnb^. Recently, 
theTask Force received! tesults from • 
sop\e educational longitudinal studies 
Started in 1%7. These studies 
conclude that young people who 
attend liigh school and work at the 
same lSm€ do better after graduatioi^ 
than those wh^o only go to class. 

This confirms what people in 
vocational education have been telling 
u*s for a long time. FirstJ^many 
students perform better in school 
^hen they also Have a chance .to earn 
rtiomey. Second/ the work experience 
itself is aiiJfrai of learning. If is more 
effective % teach howHo dress for 
interyictw*, how t6 follow specific 
• directions, or how to behave while on 
the |ob by making reference to the 
wdy these tilings are. actually, 
/hjippenintt on the jOb. 

Third, the worksite offers a tinique 
way Id le^un skills and-£ontepts. 
Watching ^ feMow mechanic refer to 
written manuals may stimulate a 
youngster whd has been disenchanted 
wifti readijrtglo pick up a book. In 
rural Geotgi^, students Ixj.a career . 
gdueatipn progj!^ are being taught 
mfth using only Ate tools, 
measurements atjd procedures useci 
on the job. 



For many youth, learning by doing 
is the optimum style, tfie best way tf) 
learn. Schools which link classrooms 
and workplaces are the schools of the 
SCs. 

Di$ciplin€ an4 order arc maintained. 
This is a prescription easier to 
propose than to capry out. Studies of 
good schools have snown that they 
invariably are places which: 

• are well-managed 

• have discipline codes which are 
tough and are ei\forced 

• have strong Jeadership by staff, 
^fidministrators and parents/ 

In"a 1979 Gallup Poll of altitudes 
towards public education, discipline 
vyi^s ovepvhelniingly^escribed as the 
major conoJrn, The Symptoms of its 
absence areK>nJy tpo evident: 
vandalism, drug^use and fights. If ^ 
education is going <o get l>etter, \ 
schools ^ust be able to restore 
discipline: * ' 



Even/one is held accountable. 
y Somewhere, amid the concern about 
"accountability/' tax caps/' and 
"minimum oomfietency testing'' 
there is an important principle. 
Unless oiu young j^eopAe are held to 
account for what \>(e expect of them, 
they will not learn. Unless teachers 
are somehow accountable for 
"educational progress, we cannot 
expect its quality>to improve. tJnless 
schools are held accountable to the 
community around them for tfeeir 
unique responsibility, we'cfannot 
expect th^ cpmmunity^to support 
what goes on inside their walls. 

Employers know what they are 
getting. The high school diploma has, 
in the opinion of both the general ^ 
public and employers, t^keh a beating 
in the 70'6. I^ght now An employer 
has a difficult time telling \v)iether a 
\ yoYmg* applicant's diploma certifies 
/ anythitig beyond con)pletion of 12 
years ofattehdance. 

Wherever high ^ools and job 
training programs^ have ^evelo^d 
• ^reputations with local employers for 
giving young people real skills, 
placement records are excellent. 
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tV, Building a Resume 
When Hiere Aien t 
Enougji Jobs 




The beat way to find a job Is tb have 
a job . * 

Catling a job depends on where 
you live, what you have learned, 
whom you know and, above all, what 
you have done. You also need to 
know What jobs there are to get. 

Statistics teli us that nrxoi^ 
Americans were employed in 1979 
than ever befoi^. Tl\e same statistics ' 
also tell us th^t one out of every seven 
young people Inking for work can't 
find it. V6t tKenvjobs are all too scarce 
no matter how optimistic* the overall 
employment picture may be. 

Having a first job really improves a 
young person's chances of getting the 
next job and -a next. Even for those 
who are still in school, having a 
part-time job will make it mucn easier 
to find and keep a job after 
graduation. A teenager in St. Louis 
may neither understand nor Care that 
she's having trouble finding work 
because she's competing in a "labor 
market with a snortfall in aggregate 
•demand.'' Because she has few skills 
and meager work experience, she 
keeps applying for jobs she never 
g6ts. 

At each stop along the way, 
potential employers question her 
experience, her reliability and even 
her trustworthiness. She has no * 
references, nobody to v^uch for her 
who can ease the doubts of potential 
employers- Until she can get the kind 
of experience employers respect, she 
will be the last one Wred and ^he first 
fired. 



» Having a jdb improves the chances 
for future employment in other ways, 
tcx>. Young people who get some 
work jpcperience learn about different 
kinds of jobs ^d where to look for ' 
them; a job itself is art opportunity to 
make intom\aI contacts with people 
who can help land a better job later 
on. Those wno have never wprked are 
likely to have only haphazard 
inform^ition about available jobs. They 
lack the tacts who can improvo 
access to tM v^rk world, " 

WhetherSne unemployment rate is 
high or low hardly matters^ Even in a 
booming ecogpmy, teenagers who 
have never wgrked will lag beWnd 
those candidates whp already hflve 
some job experience, Por them mere 
is an experience gap. 

Paradoxically, mere often are more 
jobs out there than the novice job 
seeker dreams of. In cities like 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, and- 
Chicago, employ ei^ cornplain of not 
finding people to fill many of their 
vacant jobs. While thousands of lur 
youtJi wrestle ^ith unemployment, 
some vacarfcies actually go begging. 
But in filling them, employers aren't 
only looking for sound basic 
skills — they're looking for credible 
worlc,experience. 

Credible work experience does not 
include temporaty work, or jobs like 
baby-sitting, yard work, or 
carwashing. ^These job^ don't provide 
useful references arjd buifd no 
credibFe cesume. They look 
unsubstantial on the rQc5M — 
employers don't teke them' seriously. 

That's why the experience gap can 
be m devastating for yoting people \ 
as their Jack of ^basic; skills. TMEy see 
jobs theyiknow they could do — if 
they only got a chance, 

• \ 
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Catch 22 ' ^ 

Because ei^:h of lhe?tt> problems 
reinforces the other, together they 
constitute a kind of Catch 22; it's 
difficult to get a job when you don't 
have work experience that means 
anything. 

Sonje people joke that the oply 
way to^et a k>an is not to need one. 
In empk)yment, experience gap 
works the same way. To get a job^ 
young people have to demonstrate 
employment records which are 
reliable and which reflect 
^Uigenc^— and to do thijt, they have 
tb De employ.ed. 
Catch 22, . ^ 

/Where are the jobs? ^ j h 

/ ^ In our economy, the ^ ^ 
overwKeljtilng majority of the 
Jobs— 80 percent— arfe in fhb priv-ate 
^S^tor, in businesses bo^h large arid 

$ small. ^ 
Nearly 80 million people, making 
up 80 percept of our work force, ate 
employed tht private sector. And 

— private companies, laree and small, 
will contribute nearly 100 percent of ^ ^ 
the projected net job growth in the 

80's. . ^ 

We must turn, tl^n, to private 
employers a.s we think about where 
•the youth of the 80's will work. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
* companies in tHe United States, The 
large companies-- with more than 
500 workers — employ about oj^ 
\ quarter of the American labor force. . 
And a full 55 percent of our workers 
are emj[>loyed in small companies, ^ 
j^rivi^te employment offers 
' occupational diversity, good pay, 
' and perhaps most Importantly, the 
opportuniy for advancement— the 
upward mobility, which is the 
hallmark of the American dream. 



It took awhile- 

Recently, the importance ot 
inv(Tlving the private sector in the 
plani^ing and delivery of Hmplo>nm>nt 
programs has been more clearly 
recognized in federal policy. 

tl\e Carter Administration has 
established Private Industry Councils 
(PlC's) to help with the operation of 
federal employment programs. The 
Private Sector Initiative Program is 
now getting off the ^und. the PIC's 
and the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
program are designed to expaVul 
private sector involvement in ^ETA 
programs. Tl\ey ensure that the needs 
of private employers are recognized 
and taken into consideraticm wh^n 
planning all eniployment and training 
fax)grams, including those for yo\;^th. 

There are problems, though, in \ 
trying to move young people into the 
private sector, especially those who 
are disadvarttaged. 

You can't get there hrom here 

For many disadvantaged youths, 
jobs are in the wrong places. Private 
sector firms are leaving many of the 
communities Vhere they live. 

This leaves young people separated 
from job's both socially and 
geographically. Their own 
commuT^ties provide fewer and fewer 
opportunities to get started in the 
world of work. 




Thojse days new jobs in the private 
sector ^re developing fastest in small 
businesses like draflmg firms and 
moving conSpaniea— the type of 
businesses whlteh are getting harder 
and harder to find In the poor sections 
of our majof cities, and which Itave 
always been scarce in rural areas. 
Many of the young people living in 
suburban communities will find work 
in these sorts of <^ttings; however, in 
the big cities where large propoitions 
of tl\e youth population il? 
unemployed, those wio have jobs 
most 'often work in the subsidized 
wing of the public sector. 

Thus, even thoughr the work of the 
Task Force has highlighted the goal of 
nuturing youth for eventual private 
^sector jobj^, the only immediate 
llnedfianisijn available to overcome the 
experience gap for many is in the 
public sector — in public service jobs. 

Public scio^e work experience: real 
work, not make-work 

Where there are no jobs, or where 
employers Will not hire young people 
witn certain characterishcs, the only 
solution to joblessness is public sector 
^ job creation. 

When it includes training 
opportunities arid good supervision 
and planning, pubjic sector work 
experiet\ce is an important part of an 
overall strategy for overcoming youth 
employment problems. 



Good Public Service 
)ohs for Young PeofJe 

□ Electrical Helper 



□ Dafk Room Worker 



•□ Mi^dical Records Clerk 



□ Diet Kitchen 4ide 



□ Nurse's Aide 

□ pkysical Therapy Aide 

T ■ ■ ' ' — ■ ' — 

□ Furniture Assembler 



And we have learned a great deal 
abc)ut how to make these programs 
work. Wherever the Task Force found 
successful public Job programs, 
wfiether in Mancnester bt Little Rock. 

one lesson became dear: make Public) D Rooter Apprentice 
Service Employment (PSE) jobs jusl-^ , 
like jobs in private industiy. This 
means: 

• The jobs have to l:>e real jobs, 
demanding hard work; the kids 
should sweat and feel tested so 
that by day's end they^will |egvtf 
with a sense of accomplishment. 

• Supervision must he close and 
rigorous; Young people are not 
helpless; they can rise to a 
challenge — tney're tough. 
Kid-glove treatitT^nt is 
unnecessary- A supervisor should 
be strict and set high standards. 
Young workers should be expected 
to perfomi at the peak of their 
abilities; rewarded wheh they do, < 
reminded whdn they don't. Private 
empIoyers/5^oung people 
ihemselv,^^ and program 
opera to^ all agfee that the quality 
of the/fob depends on the qtiality 
of the supervision. 



□ Furniture Rep airer 



n Printing Machine Operator 

□ Comput^y Programmer TraiOi^e 

□ Computer Elect ronic D&cltaiclan 

□ E14erl y^^me Care Aidl^ 
ig. Air 



□ Heating, Air Conditioning and 
Ventilation Apprentice 

□ Carpent A Trafmee ' 

□ Weatherization TVainee 

□ Housing Rehabilitation 'IVj(|nee 
♦ ' ' ' ' * 

□ Medical Photographer IVainee 

□ Medical Laboratory Trainee ^ 



□ Set Designer Trainee 



□ 



Nursery School Aide 



• The work must result in a 
concrete product, something of 
gonuineValue to the community, 
Kehabilitating housing meois an 
obvious community**need;Xaklng 
atte/itive care <xf the* elderly 
provides real service. Each 
communitj^ seems to have a long 
agenda of tarsks like these — work 
that is needed and oft^ wyuld 
never be done otherwise. Young 
people who catvsee that 'their work 
contributes soi)rt^thing to their 
neighl>orhood feel confident, 
proud of themselves, A 
community -which sees its own 
restless street kids produce 
something of value responds with 
a noiy respect; this reinforces the 
yow\g peoplesi' own g<5od feelings 
and s^ns>^of c^ignityr ■> 

Good Jobs 

• In Albuquerque, young parents 
^ run a day care center whicli does 

double cluty as an alternative 
school where they receive skill and 
basic academic trai^iing 
themselves. 

• laPortland, Oregon, teenagers 
rehabilitate homes purchased by 
th^ city at minimal cost, which are 
ti^en i^-sold-at a reasonable cost to 
low-income and elderly fan^ilies. , 

• In Michigan, ;^Ouths planned ' 
and are converting an unused darrt 

^ into a money-making producer of 
hydroel^tric energy. 

• In Mew Haven, dozens (jf 
agencies support a rehabilitation 
project in which skilled union 
craftsmen supervise young 
workers. The quality of the work Is 
high, and when they complete the 
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program these young people are 
u ready for appivnticeship positions 
with the local instruction 
industiy. • j 

♦ In Arizona, young people build 
and sell solar panels and pay their 
own wages out of what they make. 

• Tlie Open Road Progran\ in 
California sponsors enterprises run 
by youth including tire recapping 
and agricultuAl production 
projects, ^ 

Local ingenuity, high expectations, 
and real needs: combined, thev make 
things work. The results: good jobs. 

The challenge of the 80's is to make 
existing institutions work better, not 
to spawn new ones. TWs means 
Velying pn the resourcehilness and 
independence of the I 
communities which hav' 
clearest sense of what^wi 
work fcr them. 

ivh^it about business? 

/ The^experience gap for 
disadvihtaged youth can't t?e bridged 
without public work experience 
programs, .^nd the private sector must 
play an essential role in shaping 
ihem. Large and small*companies 
across the counhyjhave raU^d to deal 
with what they acknowledge as a 
national crisis. One Ihin^ the private 
sector can do is provide jobs — sound 
career opportunities for the graduates 
of our schools and qxhx public training 
programs. ^ ' 




ey all, the 
r won't 



But many companps do even more 
than this — they reacn out to giye kids ^ 
basic work experience — a chance to # 
acquire'good work habits ancl skills. 

The Davids-Edward Furrtiture 
Company in Baltimore participates in 
that city's Entitlement Program. 
Young enroll*^ get traiixing in 
upholstery and in furniture 
construction — real skills. Xhis 
company rtiade a big investment in 
th^p Entitlement participants they 
ti^aed, pKOviding supervisory time 
and qther l>c;pefits. 

The investment paid off- Seven 
Entitlement youths already have been 
so well prepared that they got jobs — 
three ot them with the David--Edward 
Furniture Comjpany. The three 
younger partiapants,are still in 
training. 

In Mlimesota, the Control Data 
Corporatton (CDC) hbres and trains 
Job Corps enrollees>s conrfputer 
operators and customer enginew^. 
Each participant goes thnjugh CDC's 
own advanced training program, 
plus gets wotk experienee in regular . 
operations. The result: lOO . 
disadvantaged young people who 
never would have /Ireamed mey 
could have such a <:areer are getting a 



chance to prove themselves — in 
entry-level jobs with salaries starting 
at^l2,006 and going to $15,000 within 
two years. \ - 

There are other employers wno ^ 
offer work experience to young 
people — helping youth build good 
resumes. 



Narrowing the gap \ 

Young people about to enter th^ job 
market need to know how to read 
with comprehension, to write 
sentences which make sense and 
handle numl>ers without panicking. 
They need to be abl? to perform at the 
level we expect for all literate^ 
Americans. 

But to conxpete for the good jobs* 
which lead to careers, a young person ' 
must also have ^ound work habits, a 
track fecbrd'oT reliability, and a 
credible resume. 

The resume Is the fourth "R/' part 
of the complete package the youth of 
the 80^8 will need. Those without it 
will JfW the prospects of finding work 
dimmer as the 80^s unfold* 
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Thf raotSH>f federal commitment 

The federal government has been 
grappling with youthj unemployment > 
since th^ Gi^eat Deprtsston. Before 
then, most people'vvlre concerned 
about getting crdldiwsp^ out of the 
factory and with protecting the health 
and welfare of tjiiose who had no 
choice but to work. The hard-won 
child labor law victories attest to their 
success {n addressing these concerns. 

During the 30'8, however, nearly a 
third of the unemployed were young 
people, and it was no surprise that 
the White House and Congress 
experimented with a variety of ways 
to put youn^ people t,o work. 
Elements of pmgrams they devised 
can still be found in today's youth 
employment programs. 

Some pl^ed Important jparts iru«nr 
history, partifcularly the CmlianT 
Conservation Corps (CCC). in Which 
young people worked in forests and 
on land reclamation projects and the 
Work Projects Administration '(WPA), 
which has left its enduring legacy on 
the American landscape in the fbrm of 
brid|?es, dams, courthouses, libraries^ 
and high schools. The National Youth 
Administration gave young people 
jobsVvith telief agencies, 
municipalities, and schools. 

As the ^conomy^ slowly pulled out 
cd the Depression and with the advent 
World War H, there was no longer 
a "pripblem" of what to do v^th 
loyed youth.' The early 
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The 60's and 70's 

We rediftan'ered youth 
unemployment during the 60's, when 
the problem wa5^madc painfully clear 
by tneHipheavals in our cities. This 
disruption gAve birth to ti new round 
of initiatives to solve that problem. ^ 
Some, like the Neighborhood Yoni\^^ ( 
Corps, have been substantially X > 
transformed. Btit othei^, like the J^b' 
Coips, have survived^d vsnill be an 
important part of a youth policy for 
tlfSQ's. ^ 

Today a host of federal agende^ are 
active in helpifi^^young people 
prepare to find )Otps. The Department 
of Education provides money to 
wUeges and local education agencies, 
which they in tufn use for student .| 
support, teacher training and ; 
curricula development. 

The^tUepartment of Housing and 
Urban Development supports nousing 
rehabilitation, neighb<irnood 
revitalization and other pro-ams 
which create job opportunities for 
youth, and which oenefit them in 
other ways, too. The Department of 
Comiperce, through the Economic 
Development Administration, 
'underwrites other community 
development projects which provide 
jobs for younc p^ple. jSie Defense 
Department is ane of the 'niton's - 
largest employers of youth. Nearly a 
half million young men and women 
(^nlist in the Armed Services each 
year. 



What are CETA and YEDPA? 

In 1973,. the Compil^hcnsive 
Employment and Training Act 
reorganized all federal emptoynient 
and training progr^ims, whether for 
young people or adults, into^i;^ 
structure* The resulting program is"^ 
best kr\ownfunder the acronym 
CETA. 
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,The idea of CETA is to decentralize 
responsibility for employment 
programs, giving ot>ntrol to local 
people whcv4ive closest to the problem 
of unemployment and who know best 
what their community and their 
young people need, m lofcal 
jurisdictions throughout \)mi country, 
CETA offices run a range of 
employment and training programs 
reflecting local needs and capacities. 
Federal money may serve as a 
catalyst, but it's' local energy that 
makes things go, y 

By 1977 unemployment rates for 
young people were pushing upward 
rapMW. Tl\e Carter Administration > 
pix^pb^d, ^d the Congress passed, a 
specialyouth employment initiative 
krxoWn as YBDFA. YEDPA is the 
federal government'^ principal 
wreajion for fighting youth 
unemployny?nt. 



■ YEpPA itself Includes four diffek^nl 
pn^grarhs — one to conduct 
community improvement projcvts, 
one to assist in the develop(nent of 
calmer skills, one to encourage young 
people to stay in or return to school 
and one mocfeied after the old CCC. 

How YEDPA works 

YEDPA programs are run by a 
"prime sponsor" — a city or county of 
100,000 people which operates its own 
CETA programs (the governor is 
responsible for programs in the rest of 
the state). Most YEDPA dollars are 
channelled directly to fJHme sponsors. 
In October 1979, there were 473 of 
these prime sponsors. Prime sponsors 
can ix^crult, train andj2l?fP^ Ihe 
unemployed themselves. Or they 
subcc*\tract with a variety of local 
^ agende.^ and community 
orgaitizaUons to provide these 
services. 

Tlie YEDPA programs themselves 
usually involve a mCctvxre of three 
elements: 1) counseling, testing and 
other Career guidance; 2) remedial or 
skill training; and 3) pJ^d work 
•experience either in nbn-profit Or % 
government agencies. * 

Youth ^roust be ^gible to pa^^ticipa 
in a^YEDPA program— which may 
involve anything from a job referr^ to 
computer programnung training » 
coifiDihed with a return to school* 
Although eligibility criteria vary, 
* low^income and unemployecj young 
people gcnetaHy ace th* ones who 
qualify for YEDPA. S 




Street-l^el YEDPA 

All ovef the country 
conununity-lxised organi/.alions, local 
government, ^md otnor associatioioit 
of citizens have brought" the promise 
of YEDPA into being and are making 
it work. 

In Tacoma, young people run their 
own printing business to make a 
profit which is then plowed back into 
the presses. 

In Baltimore, CETA funds were 
used to create Harbor City Learning 
Center, a fully accredited school 
which uses the city as a classroom. 

In Los AngeU^Hfhe Watts Labor 
Community A^on Program is 
rehabilitating homes that might have* 
been torn dowp. 

^ jBoston, an alternative, school ^ 
program has been pieced together * 
rrom several YEDPA programs and 
offers an^ unusual blend of basic 
education,' communify conseivation, 
and private sector employment 
programs. 
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There Is an interesting YEDPA 
program in Syracuse, New Yorlc. A 
cornoinatlon of IqcaI leadership and 
creatjive managomenf l\as allowed 
Syraaise to serve more of its youth 
than any other city In the nation. 
Many different approaches are being 
used including entitlement, youth 
^ service, and youth entrepreneurship. 
The YMCA, Agricultural Extension 
Service, New York Air National 
Guard, a local, repertory company, . 
and a neighborhood senior center, 
among others, have joined with local 
govemment to make the Syracuse 
/\ effort trulv con\mui>ity-wide- 
^x6ur policy for the 80's will he 
stronger and riclier because qf the 
efforts'in places UJke Syraaise, 

Consolidates simplify 

YEDPA is a complex and ambitious 
set of programs. 

Most prime sponsors operate ?s 
many as 16 different categorical 
programs, each of which m turn may 
be furftiing dozens of separate 
program services. Thus/ at any one . 
lime even small prime sponsor may 
have in^ force a^\any as seveml 
hundred contracts with other 
v> agencies. These contracts may be for a 
few thousand ck for hujidreds of 
thousands of dollars. 
^ Ea<^^ program, however, hasijts 
own application form. The forms are 
1(&f ten <ionfu8ing, particularly to thos? 
young people who aj€(-semi-literate/ 
and the income criteria van^ from 
program to prograrn. An l«-year-old 
who is a high school dropout may 
qualify for one program but not for 
another* 




The Villain of Complexity: 
56 Reports 



Title nB 1st quarterly Financial Status Report 



2. YETP let quarterly Financial Statu§ Repo^ 



3. YCCIP Ist quarterly Financial StattosfJReport 



4, $YEF 1st quarterly Financial Status Report 



5, Title IIB 2nd quarterly Financial Status Report 

6. YETP 2nd quarterly Financial Statvis Report 



7> YCCIP 2nd quarterly Financial States Report 



B. SYEP 2nd quartcriy Financial Status Report 



'9. Itile IIB 3rd quarteriy Financial Status Report 



10. YETP 3rd quarterly Financial Status Report 



11, YCqP 3rd quarteriy Financial Status Report 



12 . SjrgP 3rd quarterly Financial Status Report 



13, Title nB 4th quarterly Financial Status Report 



14. YETY 4th'quarterly Financial Status Report 



15. YCCIP 4th quarterly Pinandal S tatus Report 

16. SYEP 4 th quart erly Financial StaUiS Report 



17. T|tle HB 1st quarterly Program Status Summary Report 
18> YETP let quayterly PrQ^ram Status Sutninary Report 
^19. YC( ^ 1st quarte rly ProRram 
ZO. SYEP Ist.quarterly^roKram Status Summary Report 

21. Title IIB 2nd quarterly Program Status Summary Report 

22. YETP 2nd quarterly Progra m Status Summarj Report 

23. YCCIP 2nd quarterly Program Status Sumnyuy Report 



^4> SYBF 2/^ quarterly Proferaixv Status Su m p^^V Report 



biS. 1n[tjiefl[!g 3^ jProgran\ Status Sunu nary R eport 



2 6. YBT T 3M P roypram Status Sunnumax^^ Report 

27. YCCIP 3rd quarteriy Program Stahts Sun;nnar y Report 




bummf 

28. SYEP 3^;^d quartcriy Program Statvis^unjrn ary Report 



Cwrertt YQPPA Legisla- 
am operators have been re- 
9ubmlta»^^^many m 56 re- 
j>oji|Jir1o the federal |j;ovemment. This 
is iiiineci^ssaiy/ under the new legisla- 
tion tQ be. proposed by PrestHfenl Car- 
ter this number would be sUiisbed to 14. 
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19* Titte IIB 4th qviarterly Ptx>gram Status SummaiT Report 

30, YBTP 4th quarterly Program Status Summary Report 

31, YCCIF 4th quarterly ProRranv Status Summary Report 

32, SYEP 4th d uarterty ProRram Status Summary Report 



33> Title IIB 1 jt quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics Repo rt 

34. YET? 1st q&terly Summary of Participant Characteristics Report 

35. YCCIP 1st quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics Report 

36. SYEP 1st quarterly Summary of Participant Gharacteristics Rep o rt 

, 37, Title HB 2nd quarterly Summary of ParUcipant Characteristics Report 

^ 38, YBTP 2nd quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics Report 

39> ^YCCIP 2nd quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics Report. 
■ 40. SYEP 2nd quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics Report 



41> Title nB 3rd q uarterl y Summary of Participant Characteristics Report 

42, YETP 3rd quarterly Summary of Participar^t Characteristics Report 

43. Yj^gP 3rd quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics Report 
44> SYER3rd quarteriy Summary of Pa rti cipant Characteristics Report 

Tl U/nB 4th ig yarteriy Summary of Participa nt Characteristics Report 
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4th qu arteriy Summary of Partii^pant Characteristics Report 



47, YCCIF 4th quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristi cs Report 



48. gYEP 4th quarteriy Summary of Participarit Cliiiartateristics Report 
49> Tttte HB Anflual ProRram Activity Summary Report ^ 

go, YETP Annu al Program Activity Sumnriary Report 

51> YCCIF Annual F^ffram Activity Suipmary Repprf 



52. SYEjP Ay^ual Program AcUvity Summary Report 
TiUe CT^ Aivp^al g^PQrt of Detailed Characteristics^ 



YETP Annual Report $f Detailed Chairacteristijcs 



55 YCCff Annual Report of Petailed^haracteristics 
56. SYEP Annual Report of Petail e c|^Characteri8tics_ 



To ensure that YEDPA funds are 
properly spent and that research 
plans are kept in mind, federal 
monitoring is required. While the 
concern for accountability is 
legitimate, the monitoring process as 
it currently stands, is cuinbersome. , 
Each year, some prime sponsors must 
submit 56 different reports to the 
Labor Department on youth programs 
alone— some on a monthly basis!. 

The administrative and managerial 
cost of riding herd on all tl^s paper is 
enormous, and the never-ending 
work of administration. eats up time 
which the professional staff might be 
devoting to the young people 4 
themselves. Prime sponsors often 
must worry as much about meeting ^ 
Uibor Departnient reporting 
requirements ^s about meetmg their 
neighborhood and community needs. 

The delivery system— the collection 
of agencies, schools, people, and 
policies which, as a whole, is 
responsible for providing employment 
and training services—needs to be 
streamlined, 

Although we can't follow Thoreau 
and turn our backs on the problems 
around US, we can follow his advice 
orC^^to handle complicated 
proBteras: simply. Through 
consolidation, the number of separate 
federal youth programs, can be cut 
without reducing the quantity of 
available services. Reporting^ 
requirements can weave a web which 
all but ^nunobilizes people caught in 
it. The red tape which sna^s the * . 
system can be ruthlessly tnmmed. 

The elements of the solution to this 
problem are similar to.thpse we 
proposed for the schools: ^ 
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^ clear standards of 
performance — for youth, for 
prinrye $ponsors. and for 
programs; 

• standards that are 
enforced—with clear penalties 
for not meeting them; 

• and equally clear rewards for 
doing a good job. 

If the YEDPA system is to be 
efficient, meaningful, and accessible 
to youth, changes will have to be 
made. 

Wh»f » good for the goose \ . • 

Programs that work in Kansas Qty 
may be all wrong in rural Mississippi. 
The opportunities in Watts are not 
necessarily those to be found in the 
South Bronx, A rapidly growing city 
like Houston has problems that are 
quite different from the ones in 
Hartford, which struggles to compete 
with its own suburbs . 

Industries and bu^nesses can't all 
be treated as if theyyvere the same 
either. Some cities are dominated by 
factories where rnost employees are 
union members. Others nave virtually 
no heavy industry a^d need people to 
operate word processing equipment * 
and do systems analysis. Apd just as 
the mix of industry varies around the 
country, there are dramatic 
differences between large and^mali 



employers. In its many meetings with 
employers, the Task Force learned 
that these differences aix* 
crticial — and must be respected if 
public sector programs are to 
cooperate successfully with the 
private lector. 

T^jftespond to the problems of 
diffeient communities we need a 
diversity of programs tailored to local 
needs, but in spite of the fact that 
YEDPA sponsors some imiovative 
programs, they are all operated under 
one set of iTiles, whether you live in 
Nome or Nashville. 

The role of the federal government 

The federal government will 
continue to provide most of the youth ' 
employment program dollars. These 
will not be sufficient t6 tackle the 
whole problem, but their influence 
can be enormous in generating 
additional matching funds at me local 
level. The federal agencies will 
, continue to draw up Guidelines and to 
offer program ideas, incentives and 
technical assistance. And Washington 
will still monitor the spending of 
federal dollars. 



The federal government can also 
help ensure that important new ideas 
and learning is shansd. It can help 
prime sponsors replicate successfxil 
programs, as has been done all over 
the country in the wake of Portland, 
Oregon's housinc; rehabilitation 
initiatfves and QIC's Caieer Intern 
Program. It can ensure that the 
irxformation loop is closed and that 
research finding^ are fed back into the 
system, as YBl5rA has done through 
a series of conferences which bring 
practitloiRiers together with acadeirdcs. 

Eicji of the exemplary prowams 
cited is a loca] product- Ine federal 
govenxment can point in the right 
direction, but the fact remains that no 
plan is any better than the people 
who carry it out. 
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Y16DPA Report Card . . , , . . »u 

Despite its clumsy name, YEDPA, the Youth Hmploymeni and DemonslratuMi Projects Act ol 1977, has tnvn ttie 
tngger for some of the mo«t pmmi«ing and stimulating efforts .in the lung history of pwgrams lo do something about 
youth unemployment. YEDPA includes four separate programs: Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACQ Youth 
Community Conservation and Improvement IVojects (YCCID, Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YIEPP), 
and the Youth Emplosyment and TVaining Program (YETP). (See Appendix 7 for more information.) 



Six«i The diecretionary aclivUy unvicr 
YEDPA iB 15 Umc* bigger Uj«n ihc 
youth c(forl!» undertaken during ihc 
VHfi't. YliDI'A ixrprwenlfi a 
pne-fitep tncwise ol 60 percent the 
(cdaral budget for youth employment. 
YEDPA experimerxts have been rUn In 
all 50 stoles. / 

Over 730,000 young people have 
been 8er\'cd by YEDPA. wUh an ^ 
overage o( 200,000 partldpAnts on 
board last year Over four-fifths of iho 
young people aie low Income — thosx? 
most in need 

bnpACl: Already YEDPA, combined 
wUh Pitjiadcnt Oimr's otlxcr economic 
poUci«fi, has made ftjigTVlflcant 
different .'Since YBOTA ]>a9sed in 
1977: 

• Youtli ttn«n»ploymenl lias 
J deci^^sed tfy nearly tvvo 

. pci^ntftge points, a 12 |>ercent 
decline . 

• Minority youth employment has 
IncHNKfled by 16 f>€it«nt. 

YHDPA ha» accounted for one-fourth of 
aJl empJoymwt growth for twmgcn? 
^Inc* December, 1977 ^ 
appn^xtmately lhrc«*fourth« of the 
•I i^rowlh for Black teenagers; 

• Employment growth for Black 
male teenagers undpr YEDPA 
rcpit>6cnt<> the /frl5^ gain for tlxese 
teenagers In the 19a)' a. 

Innovation! YEDPA has acl\ieved 
maiOr ixinovalion^ In employmetU, 
traminfi and education. * 

• Coopeiatior^ with ichool»-« 
almost two-flfth» of YEDPA 
resources went for activities 
based in schools. Employment 
and school oflfictals are running 
joint programs in many 
communities for the first toe. 

• New tools for the private 
iector^YEDPA ha* tested n«vv 
Wiring incf nllvetu advance<J 
career training and the us* of 
mtencncdiary oigaJrttJations to 
provide prlvikle sector ^ \ 
internships. 



• Eneigy Initiatives Tl^is Imiudes 
wcvathcri ration oi the homen ol 
Ihe elderly, the r(»nvemion ol low 
head dams tv) hydro ek'^ trie 
piX)duction. windpower 
expertmentR. and cn>p waste 
revitallxation. 

• ReBeaich—Under YEDPA, 
rigorous experiments have been 
conducted to delennine what 
really works and what dtiesn'l 
AS a result, many valuable 
lef^sons have been learned about 
how to fight -youth 
unemployment. 

Rascarch) Studies of YEDPA aix? 
teaching vis a great deal: 

• Vw know that the costs of youth 
prOgmrns aw offset by the worth 
of the products Of program ' 
participants as Ircsolnr energy 
weatl^erlzarton and home 
rehabilitation projects 

• now know that CWj's can 
"^conduct home i^hablliration 

projects as effectively as local 
governments* 

• We know thatthoni is a scarring 
effect on youj>g womun who arc 
unemployed. TInve years ago 
we Weren't sure If 
unemploym^iU at 17 would lead 
10 unen^ployb^ent later. Now we 
know It lncn>i»ses ft young 
w(fman's chances by a factoi'of 5 
or 6. 



• VW know ihal lor rnany young 
people employment alone is not 
enough, and that BUpiH>rt!ve 
sorvux»8 make that omploymenl 
possible. This is especially tme 
for Uandicappedif outh. te^n 
pai>(>nts, and julSnlle offenders. 

tessonst Because of the careful work 
done by the Office of Youth Programs 
of th6 U.S. Department of Labor, using 
a Knowledge Development Plan, the 
lessons of the p^si arie educating the 
future. Some examples follow. 
Lesson 1; What worke 

• For dropouts, alternative 

^ education piograntxs work. We 
have learned that dix>pouts will 
ususUy not return to the same 
school Ihoy left, but they wij) 
return to an alternative setting, 
whether run by the local 
education system or by a 
qualified communlty*rigency. 

• For In-school youth, programs 
which combine part-time 
employment and education 
work. Programs which challenge 
young people part of tlio dsy 
wltli sd^ool and part of the day 
wUh work are the most effective. 

• A flnsndal Incentive for local 
education agencies to partlcipdto 
lin joint action with prime 
QponsorS works. 

• Yountt people's problems arc 
varied; so the remedies should 
be, too. Skill trainlhg programs 
are more effective for older 
youth, ages 16-21, while younger 
teens benefit from work 
experience and from learning 
aboul CKXupalional alternatives. 
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• Pnmo 8|H>nBor« have tat)i;oted 
Iheir pnigrams on thivse most In 

■ nceJ to a degree greater than . 
rc^q^m^d by \WVA 

• The quality and experience oi 
project supervisors is more 
imporianl than the number of 
supervisors per participant. 

Lesson 7^ What doesn't work 

• Lrfrge work ^ng pfojccts usually 
don'i work. These are pmjects 
^vhelfe ono CiVw l>085 tries toj 
supervise 20 lo 30 young,f>^ple 
on makevvork assignments 
t)\ese projects don't work lor the 
young people, for the superWsor 
or for the community 

• The cunwt system of 
admli\istratlve complexity-- three 
6epana^««glbtlity systems and 
four separate plat>5-^oesn't 

* work. U forves program 

managers to manage paper 
Instead of prograoAS and people. 

• Trymg lo measure program 
Success by counting the number 
of participants alone doesn't^ 
work. Tlie success of prograins 
also must l>c measured In tenns 
of quality. 




Vt Being Know: 
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Perfect |nfonnation in an imperfect 
world 

We hi ve seen that both iJho' job(gap 
and the|sl<dill gap gg fw in dx^^Iaining 
what. is fueed^ Ko xWiedythe 

grobfemi^ <^^uth ur\en\plo)^ent. 
ut $e/e isVet anodjifer dinJtetlfX^ 
The ideal labor market Wvisiotxed 
by economists functions best whei^ ^ 
both employer and worker have reaUy 
access to wnat is known as "perfe^F) 
ififormatioa'' — all the facts needed to 
mak^ decisions. In that ideal free 
market, all the potential buyers and* 
sellert are fully aware of the state of 
the rparket — they all know each other 
and jthey know how much of a 
comStxodity will be brought for sale 
each'day. / 
t But\in real life, tl^e young people 
looking for jobsr often don't know 
whereto look; how t6 tell on^ 
occupation from another, of h^w to 
measuri? the utility of a partic*ular job 
choice, ^he employers seeking 
workei^a^do not know how to choose 
among young applioants or how to 
assess tnentr^tjgpmctimejj appears as 
if a dense fog has'ttwcended; the 
buyers and sellers encounter each, 
other only by chance, « 

Economic theory also assumes mat 
workers'^ preferences don't change 
over time and that they make oiiJy 
rational decisions about jobs- Byt for 
youn^ people, this assumption^is 
espeaally unrealistic, , 

Youth is a period of developmental 
shifts and of changes in direction. 
Young people have strong'feelings; 
they make mistakes; they need to 
learn by example from peers and from 
adults who can serve as role models. 

*Touwg people are not the cold, 
rational decision-makers of economic* 
theory: they need a helping hand at 
this critical stage of life and they nc^ed 
to feel like a productive part or family 
community^ as well ps oi the * , * 
workplace^ ^ 
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Stargazing 

Most of us, at some poin 
work experience, have bea : 
acquainted with Y^^riowj^caieer \ 
. surveys and labor market projections 
of those fields where the number of 
Jobs will be Increasing or sminking in 
the futujx?. As prophedeis, tnese are 
by no means infalliblet but in our 
complex, highly technologicM^SJid— 
ev^r-changing society, they" 4Ve 
important tools, - ^ \ 

For example: sound lal>or r^arket 
information would have madt^it clear 
that the bulge In school age 
population tnat led to the teacher 
shortage of the 50's and early 60's was 
a temporary phenomenon. Using that 
infomiation well would have as$5[sted 
many talented men and women to 
make a different career choic^^ 

Without realistic forecasting, job; 
tittining and labo]^ demand can get out 
of synch, leading to an over-supply of 
workei^ in an occupation for which 
demand has shrunk: Good 
predictions can help young people 
make good career preparation plans. 

Changes in the labor market are 
often hard to anticipate as one isi 
trying to make a career choice. By all 
accounts, most of the jobs we see 
around us today will still be viable 
careers a decade from now. But we 
have seen from the fnformation in 
Chapter II that our economy, once 
doniiltated by manufacturing, will 
continue to transform itself into oi\e 
dominated by services in the 80's. 
Blue collars will continue to give way 
to white. 

These new careers will demand loss 
gruely^g physical labor and will often 
be less capital Intensive, dthough 
they wilUnot necessarily mean better 
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Pix>|ectcd Pelrcent Chang* 
In Employmcnl by Occupation 
1974-1985 
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Sourer: BLS (^ee/ippendix 12) 

pay oclltigher status. And the skills 
most prized in the industrial 
wiorkplaqes of t<?day. vvill nql be as 
valued or v&luable tomorrp^. 

And,unpre'dictable events throw . 
even tAe btif^t estimates off .track. At 
the outset of the 70'&, when 
keypunchers were in their heydey, no 
one had thought about an energy ' 
crisis. Keypunching is now no longer 
an expanding occupation— -having 

, been superceded by Word processing. 
Althou^ the prediction that demand 
for keypunchers wil][ de<^line by 30 
percenT gt^usuno reason for all futxxre 
• keypuricners to despair, it does 
i ^uggelt caution. But at the same time, 
the energy crisis has givert traditional 
dccOpations such as carpentry (for 
'.i w^alherlzatioh) and plumbing (for 

, heating and hot v/ater) a new lease on 
Ufe. • 



GcUing to first base 

Tliis kit^ of infonnatiqn, some of it 
contradictory, is often perplexing 
even to .sophiiSticated labor market 
analysts. ?ut most young people lack 
even the most mdimentary 
vnderstanding^of the labor market; 
the official data don't mean very 
much to a high school dropout, even 
if the predicted changes will have 
enormous consequences for his or her 
lif^, and, if understood, could greatly 
gjtrengthen his or her career choice. 
Smair wonder young people ar? 
unable to make informed and rational 
career decisions. 

In famous movie pf the late 60'8, 
"The Graduate," ft neighbor'whispers 
intoC)U8tin Hoffman's ear the word 
which he thinks w^ill capture the wave 
of, the future: "plastics." Today, only^ 
one decrfdfe later he might whisper/^ 
' "solar energy." Just as importqjrt; 
Hoffman wasn't interested in plastics 
anyway. To make an intelligent career 
choice, j^outh must realistically 
'evaluate their Ihtefests and skills, artd 
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then measure them against an 
accurate picture of the available 
options. 

Young people have to be aware not 
only of where career opportunities are 
growing, but they must also 
understand how careers differ. They 
need a sense of what a librarian or a 
recepwonist or a statistician does. 
Then they have to find out how to 
train for the idnds of jobs they pick. 
What 18 the right mbc off schooling and 
experience? What special training is 
necessary — and how can they find U, 
and how much will it cost? How do 
they apply? 

Assuming they navigate 
successfully through all the 
preliminaries, young people who 
finally win their credetitials still have 
to know how ta read wan^ds, 
arrange interviews, make 
connections, dress properly, and 
handle themselves in the early stages 
of the application process. 

This sequence is rough enough for " 
well-educated, middle clans youth 
hound for college and a proJtessional 
career. But disadvantaged, 
unmotivated youtii vyith few skills, 
may become so* discouitig^d by it that 
they never make it -through. 
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It helps to know someone 

Mpsl of us find that a crucial role 
has been played in our work history 
by friends^ relatives, or business 
associates. 

» They may have recommended us to 
ttx employer looking for someone 
with bur type of experience, llhey 
may have let us know about a joo 
vacancy just before it was advertised. 
Ot^when we were youngs they may 
have Arranged our first job in a local 
business, 

5ome estimate that over 60 percent 
of nil people find their Jobs through 
an in<c)rmal netwprk ot friends, 
associates and contacts. The 
effectiveness of tlvis network depends 
on our having family and friends who 
themselves have successfiiUy ^ 
•^navigated the world of workv That ^ ' 
network is an important source of 
support for most of us, not orily in 
solving employment problems/ but 
also in copmg with the host of 
personal, social, legal and other 
difficulties which arise so frequently 
in today's world, 

For young pdp^le from poor . 
communities/ especially economically 
distressed cities and rural areas^ these 

. resaurces often cib not exist. There is 
no informal r^etwork, nyf way to 
vouch for anyone's creflibility, no 
straightforward way for young people 
to pujig into the private sector. 

It b'tten takes knowing someone to 
gain entfy to a job, and disa^antaged 

^ youth especially tend not to know 
aBbut job openings- ^ ]. 



What schtwls arc doing 

Schools can help young people 
formulate a clear picture or fhe ^ 
contours of the world of work. Much 
of tWs kin^^S of carter education 
consists of bits and pieces of 
informatioi^i aboyt jobs picked up^ 
informally. But schools also offer 
specific training in skills Hke typing, 
drafting, and electronics. Finalliy, the 
schools' guidance counselors are 
available to give specific advice and 
help sort through the possibilities. 

(jireer education i§ supported by 
edutatofs and 'employers, loo* School 
ddstncts as diverse as those in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, Pontiac, 
Michigan and Berkeley, California 
have i^vised their curricula- 
kindergarten through 12th grade — to 
give them a career ori(;ntation. 

This task ilsually must be 
accojjTipIished with the resources "at 
hand. The imaginatioh and insight 
necessary to reshape these resources 
and redo our programs is best found 
loyally* 

• One example is found in Oakland, 
where Kaiser Aluminum has been a 
pioneer in "adopting" a local high 
schoot Kaiser taps its own resources 
to help teachers, parents, students, 
and adininistrators transform a 
traditional inner-city .school into a 
n^K)del for secondary education. 



Getting the word: there is life after 
graduatioh 

Labor rrtisinformation hurts all 
younc people, l>ut it hurts those from 
poor families moat of alL MakTftg sure 
tljat disadvantaged youtli get betl^ 
informatiorv, though no cure-all. Is * 
bne quick and inexpensive way to 
help make up for often-missing xx)le 
* models and lack of connections which 
are aheady holdinc them back. This 
information should not be confined to 
the ups a^d downs of the labor ^ 
markets It unust relate to the whole 
process of exoeriencing and gaining 
access to the labor market. It ynust 
also provide a basis for framing 
realistic expectations, A school-based, 
employer-assisted program can and 
should serve all of America's young 
people* 

Narrowing th^ information gap 

Around the country people hav^ 
been finding ways to improve the 
flow of employment information. , 
None is dramatically new; all are built 
on efforts that haVe already worked In 
the classrooms and work places of 
America. ^ 

• One Harffdrd business, Stanley 
Works, pays the expenses for \ ' 
courses to oe taught in a local higK 
schgol, iu^t to make sure that the ^ 
things th^y i^eed (ayght ar^ 
. taught, \ 
- ♦In Chicago, the Chamber of 
Commerce sponsors a gummer 
exchange program in which 
teachers from various disciplines 
spend lime in a wide assortment of 
companies. Pratt and Whitney in 
Connecticut has a similar program. 



. « EmployecQ.of Pacific Gas in San 
Franasw visit area schools ty tutor 
high school students and to talk 
about what they do on the job. 

• In Philadelphia, the Parl<way 
School actually uses business 
settings as classrooms. 

• 'Hie Wisconsin Job Service go^ 
into every high school in the state, , 
pj^esents timely job information, 
and hfelps to coordinate part-time 
*joba in the conxmunity. v > 

• During the pa$t few years 
alternative employment services, 
often run by community-bmsed 
organizatioVis, help fill the 
inforjmation gap and lir\k young 
people to af)propriate jobs. One of 
the best known of these is Jobs for 
Youth which is now placing • 
thousanda of dropouts in jobs in 
Boston, Nevsr York, and Chicago. 

• The Hartford Insurance 
Company runs a "school" which is 
fully accredited by the local school 
board. Its students are potential 
dropouts who take courses at the 
company, work there part->4me, 
and are usually offered fulp^me 
jobs upon graduation. 



♦ In St, Pdul the Control Data 
Corporation operates t^6 Fair 
Break progiam, a nationally 
recognized n;\odeI for leaching and 
motivating youth with limited 
skills. Coixfrol Data has developed 
its own computer-assisted 
instructional package, known as 
PLATO, which is now being used 
in schools and by companies 
arround the country. 

• In Birmingham, Alabama a 
group of companies opgratcs a 
summer intern program for local 
teachers and counselors. TRese 
educ2\tor8 spend the summer 
alongside company employees, 
lemming about different careers 
and about what the company 

^ dofes. By September teachers have 
a real sense of the relation between 
what they t^ach in school and the 
realities theu: students will have to 
master in 'the workplace. The 
participating teachers leave with a 
new grasp of career possibilities 
for their students. 

, All these efforj^ are aime^ 
thcrea^ng the awareness of all the " 
actors in the youth employment 
scene, and narrowing the information 
gap. 



Cooperation ctiakcs- dollars anJ sense 

One of the oldest fonns ot 
vocational education is a ca-op 
program in which students divide 
their tlpe between classrooms and a . 
related job.. The central idea of a co-op 
is a close, day-to-day link between 
school and job. Sucl> programs have 
always maae good sense, and they 
will be even more Important in the 
SO's. 

* The most fruitfulkind of co-op is a 
structured, long-nmge program 
tailored to the individual student's 
needs. It can include a chance to try 
out different sorts of jobs, provide a 
fonn of apprenticeship or an 
opportunity to practice work habits, 
as well as to develop skills specific to 
the work the student fimllv chooses. 
This kind of program requires much 

\more cooperation among schools/ 
employers, and employment agencies 
than the Task Force has found during 
most of Us re^fw. 
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VII. Cbnuiiiiiiity Support During 
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^ A special challenge ^ 

One ofJife's hard tiMths is that 
sometime^ the very tasks which are 
the most important to get done are 
the ones that are the nu>st difficult to 
accomplish, lhat is true in jciealing 
with youth unemployment, ^e very 
young people who face the greatest 
chances of un.empIoyinent and so 
who need the most help— minorities, 
dropouts, those with limited skills 
ancf those from poor families — oft^ 
are the hardest to serve > 

This is especially true of those 
young people identified- earlier as 
having two strikes against them in the 
work world: a teenager who is poor 
and has dropped out 6t school needs 
a dot of assistance in making the 
transition from school to work — but 
it's not always easy to work with a 
poor teenaged dropout. 

More than the tip hf tJke icebcig 

The young people^ho face serious dozens of volunteers step forward to 

barriers to employment often peed address it. In addition to the many 

more services and different i^nds of voluntary organizations in America 

services than do more advaotaged today— Uke the YMCA, YWCA and 

"^yoVith. 7'eenagen> or youngfWults church organizations— there is a wide 

who are poor have greater tHan array of community-based 
average chances of being \ \^^organizations (CBO's). 



These young people need moi^ 
than current information about the 
labor market. They often need 
counseling, role models, and 
commuiJty support to draw them into 
the mainstream. ^ 

At the same time, th<ye yoTJItg^ 
people who (ace the greatest barriers 
to emj5Ioyment — those who have 
already experience^! many frustrations 
and many defejits — may nave become 
unmotivated, too discouraged to keep 
trying to get jobs or t6 ''fit in'^.toa 
society which has rej^ted th^.^hey 
may be angry. And many ol\^thes^ 
younc people have little faith in nAv 
rounds of progi^ns designed tovhelp 
them — it's hard io get their tru/t. 

The American way 

America is known for its vo^mtary 
associations. We are a nation of 
activists, and no sooner is a problem 
^ identifi^ inminy communities than 



unemployed; but they also are-^ 
to have other problems just beca 
they are poor— problems with 
nutrition, housing or health care, forj 
example. / 



A CBO is a private, non-profit 
organization whost* primary goal is to 
provide services to a specific group 
and to.promote.that group's wefiare. 
There are many kinds of CBO's. They 
vary in size from small local groups to 
large national organizations with local 
affiliates. Some CBO's are intended to 
advance the causes of specific ethnic 
groups, as do the National Puerto 
Rican Forum and the National Council 
of Negro Women. CBO's ^present a 
variety of other client gr6ups, too: the 
Idaho Migrant Council and the 
Natior^al Council of Senior Citizens 
are examples. Some CBO's are 
organized around local community 
issues, as is the Watts Labor /i 
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Community Action Committee, while 
others are local multipurpose 
anripoverty organizations, including 
cormnunJty action agencies, 
development corporations and 
cooperatives. ^ * 

TTie role lor CBO's 

CBO'^^ve become ah important 
part of'OUf nation's employment and 

. training System, and there are several 
retiisons for tlUs. rirst, beoause many 
CBO'8 were established specifically to 
serve minorities, the poor and blhet 
disadvantaged groups, t>\ey often are 
more effective. They are able to deal 
wi^ the Special sets of problems these 
groups face, and their staff art? likely 
to be hire^ firom the coinmunities^ey 
serve — they are likely to be more 
sensitiveHo the needs of their own 
yourt^ peopjle. ■ • 

CBO^s have been particularly 
eff^tive in recruiting and pUdng, 
minority, youth in apprentic^sHp ' 
trainin^rograms. CdO's place ' 

' Wfeher proportions of disadvantaged 
persons in publicly createa jobs^thap 
are placed when such projects are rdn 
by s^ate or local governments. 



Exemplary youth*ert?^loyment 
programs are being operated by the 
YVVCA in Fullerton, California, by the 



Because of their deep roots in (he 
community, community- and 
neighborhood-based agencies are in 
excellent positionB to develop 
employment networks for 
disadvantaged youth, network^ of 
informal ct)ntacts in the business 
community who provide information 

about job openings and recommend . ^ , 

young workei% to potential t-. catalysts to bring diverse local 

employers: networks' designed to help Agencies together, oft^n m ingemous 
disadvantaged youth in the same way way^ In Binningham, for example, 
that natura%-occtfriing contacts give 



4-H Clubs in Penmjylvania, by. the 
Future Homemak^rs of America in 
Washington, D.C., by the American 
Red Cr9ss In Plainfield, New 
j^rsey-^and there are hundreds more. 
Community groups also act as 



a leg up to luckier young people. 
Tinaliy, CBO's fadUtote grassn)ots 
participation in the design and 
moi\ito?jng pf employment and 
• training" policies and program! 
Irtform^lon from the people who are 
supposed to be servea helps keep 
programs responsive to local needs. 

Other voluntary oiganiw/tions 

There is a variety of other private, 
non-profit organizarions which play 
major rqles in the development of - 

' American youth. About 30 million 
young people each year participate in 

! the activities of such omanizartons ns 
the-Boy Scoyts, the Giri Scouts the 
YMCA and the YWCA. These 
organizations can pla]^ major part^ in 
the effort to help our young people 
develop their potentials for 
employment. 



the Urban League put together its 
own PIC (Private Industry Council) a 
year before such programs were 
mandated by CETA. 

Networking 

^ Many of the best known volunteer 
efforts across the country arc aimed at 
precisely this problem: building * 
informal networks ot ''contacts ' for 
disadvantaged youth in the work 
world. Big Brother and Sister 
Association programs are good — 
examples of this type of^ttort. 

In Atlanta and in Arkansas, 
experiments are underway tlyrough 
ACTION to develop a network of 
adults who will act on bel\ali\of - 
disadvantaged youth, just as r^aturally- 
developed networks help more 
fortunate young people. 

These networks emphasize ^ 
education, training, and job 
placement in the private sector. And 
networking is one of the valuable 
.services provi^led Ipcally to youn^ 
people ihrough\variety of CBO s. 
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Community support 

CBO's and the voluntary 
orgaruzations do a good juD of stjnving. 
hard-to-reach youth. And they offer 
the comprehensive kinds of service 
that thannost^diMdvantaged young 
people need. 

These organiza(jlons provide 
ser\nces thai enhance growth and 
Aieet a.full mnge of the 
developmental needs of youth. The 
Doy Scouts, for example, have been 
knQwn for theii' emphasis on building 
responsibility and cnaracter in young 
men; Oth^?Sprg^ provide 
support 'systchis and give young 
people a place to turn to in times of * 
crisis. And they offer many N 
opportunities to disadvantaged youth 
to proaderutheir life experiences* 

An wampl^af success 

The National 1/ftban Le^ue (NUL) 
and Opportunities hxdvumialization 
Centers (OIC) have hj/nh had success 
in establishing street academies. In 
1972a OIC developed a special 

' program for disadvantaged you^h ^ 
who were turned off by traditional 
urban high schools^a p|t;(gram\vhich 

^ gives them a second chance for a 
smooth trailiition from school to work 
by lilting these two worlds. 



By 1979 this pmgran^^ cahed the 
Career Intern Program (Cli^), was 
being supported by^YEDPA grants in 
Brooklyn aild Poughkeepsie, Detroit, 
and Seattle! 

The CIP serves 16-to21-^ear-oId8 
. who "are dropouts cf potential 
dropouts-^nd il^s been able to 
motivate many to acquire high school 
diplomas and even to go on to 
vocational skills training or other 
post-secondary eckicational 
institutions. It works by regarding 
high school as an internship, and \ 
gives students a view of the world of 
work through observation, woi'k 
experiences and on-the-job training. 

Not only was this concept . 
developed by. a CBO, but the progiam 
also^ntinues to be y/ell integrated 
intoM)liimunity life: space for the ^\ 
Brooklyn project is provided by a 
neighborhood church. 
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But can they get job8?**^^ 

Because of the local character of 
CBO's, their affiliates and voluntar)' 
agencie^y community organi^^ationg 
have close ties to all sectors, 

Tfiese organizations are Miduable 
links in-an empIoymer\t nem^ork-for 
youth — and not just as channels for 
informal communication about 
available jobs. CBO's can be a btidge 
beUyeen public employment and 
training programs and the private 
sector. They wiil be linportan* 
partners in the youth employment 
efforts of the 80's. 
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What's the problem? 

• While the young victims of 

unemployment are dearly 
-idcnririable, there-is no handy villain. 
^ Far more is kmowm today about the 

nahire, causes, and extent of youth 



In part it's because a lot of Black ^ 
and I libpanic youth lack the 
communication and occupational 
skills empluyeni want. h\ part il'y 
because the number of jobs in their 
neighborhoods has declined; the nev^ 



unemployment than eve^ before. Th^ jobs are in distant communities 



In 



more we learn, the mW" we realize 
that its complexity reqiVres us to 
respond in a comprehtmsive fashion 
draWip^im the expertise, resourc'es, 
and commitments of both public and 
pnvate actors. 

While a federal rolf is important, 
the success of local partnerships will 
be the decisive factor in the ^O's. 

No quick fix 

We no\V know that all aspects of the 
probicm are interconnected. This can 



part it's bed^use these young people, 
•dib^heartened by the physical and 
social deterioration around them, 
Urop out first from school and then 
from the labor force. And in part it's 
because we contintje tot^ plagued by 
discrimination In tKe job market. 
\ To make a rational attack on 
unemployment we must come to 
grips witn all of its causes. If we 
upgrade education but neglect to 
develop joba> we risk raising 



proWcm are mterconnected. ims can everybody's expectations unfairly. If 
^ illustrated with an example.. When r^ate more jobs, but have no 



tlX, <^^^9"^y dowrntum we 

explsct that more people will be, ^ 
jobless and that a disproportiona» 
number of them will be young petole. 
We would expect that as the economy 
improves, youths would fiAd jobs \ 
moire or le$s in the same proportion a\ 
before. Bui this does not necessarily 
happen! Black antHHli^anic youth 
urtemployment didn't drpp 
significantly aftei^he 1974-75 
recession. Wliy not? 




we create more jobs, but have no 
effective way of letting the right 
people know about them at tT\e right 
time, we might as well use the t 
classified ads for attic insulation. 

We are fully aware that even with 
our best eJ[forts, youth unemployment 
will not disappear overnight* Unless 
we work together, veiy little will be 
accomplished at all. 

Who are the partneira? 

Who really matters in dealing with 
the youth employinent scene? 
Schools, employers, labor unions 
comjnunity groups, parents, mayors, 
and young people. 1 he public soiools 
have a mandate to serve all children 
in their community. Private 
employers will continue to be the 
prixtie figures in the .labor market. 
Mayprs and coiilitions of 
munidpalities run CETA qnd its 
ytiUti|?..prpgrams. Other public and 
private agencies, including city youth 
commissions and such 
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immunity-based organizations as 
the Urban Leag#|e, SER (Service, 
Employment and Redevelopment) 
. and YoJunlary organizatiana auch as 
the YWCAr have direct contact with 
the young^ people themselves and are 
often located irt their nelKliborhoods. 

In the 80's young people, with tWir 
families, must become tull partners in 
charting their own hitures. 

Youth are the ones who ultimately 
matter most, and the most promising 
programs! are those in which they ana 
their parents take activ^* roles. 

Leading with our strength 

Compared to this array of people* 
and resources, the capacity of the 
federal government is modest. Federal 
dollars are limited* The federal 
government can't and shouldn't tell 
employers or education agencies how 
to deal vdth each other, and jl can't . 
force them to cooperate with the 
CETA system. And circumstances 
can't be changed suddenly because of 
a wave of the federal wand. 

A good partnership can take ma(ny 
shapes. It can be a forum tor 
discussion, the sharing of managerial 
responsibility, or it can lead to an 
organization with its own identity. 

The most exciting and effective 
youth programs result when local 
aqtors work together, building pn^ 
their experience a'nd sense^of locitt I 
needs and opportunities. These are 
the programs which ^ngage local 
institutions in-doing what they do 
best* Schools teach, employers 
provide wotk experience, community 
organizations offer supportive 
services aftd the CETA system 
provides ,traijr:Ung. Taken together; 
nafmonized by a* common 
commitment and directed toward a 
common solution, powerful 
partnerships are being buUt. 



These partnerships are bol8teri|ig 
the skills and confidence or American 
youth. And they are giving young 
people access to brivate sector 
jobs — jobs with futures. 

Some partnerships that are already 
working 

The Emergency Home Repair 
Project (EHRP) in Portland, Oregon, 
is a collaborative effort involving the 
city's schools; the city government, 
the Associated General Contractors, 
the District Council of Carpenters, 
and the Portland Develojpment 
Commission (PDC). Under contra'ct 
with the City of Portland, School • 
cfetricl Number One operates the 
project and furnishes facilities, while 
the dty, as a Prime Sponsor, provides 
funds for salaries, transportation and 
related activities. The Portland 
Development Commission provides 
funds for building materials and the 
District Council of Carpenters and the 
Associated General Contractors 
provide curriculum support and select 
qualified staff. 

The project assists in the 
rehabilitation of the city's olde? > 
housing while pro^^iding 
opportunities for youth to^t?qu«re 
marketable skills. Homes of the 
elderly, the handi^ped, and ' 
low-income families are repaired by 
r^jth^^prbject and are selected according 
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to t^e trairtlng needs of the yojuith m 
the program. These young petiple are 
between the^ges of 16 and 21. 

If they ar© out of school, they vN^prk 
a full ^ven-hour day; if the)Wire stiff 
in school, they work part^^feio for 3V^ 
hours a day. On-lhe-joWtraihlr\g 
techniques and strategic are used, 
and participants ar^-paid the 
minimum wage and can get high 
school Cjoedit for theu training. 

^re are other successful 
partnftehips. The Kaiser Aluminum ^ 
CorooMtio^ Sxunmer on the Move 

w'lS^Re^cal school sy¥ltem ancf the 
, Univewity of CaUfon^. In 
Minneapolis, the\tpneywell 
Corporation led a ftroup of companies 
which helped establish the city s first 
vocational high school. In Detroit, the 
major autpmobile manufacturers — 
ForjJ, Chrysl^i:^nd General Motors — 
have buill a network of . 
buirines$/scho6I "jpairings" which link^ 
every high school irt the city with an 
adoptive employer. Other 
partnerships between schools, 
training programs and private sector 
groups have been mentioned 
throughout thiS;ref>ort. 

Other alliances with private 
employ^ 

^ As a result of the Carter 
Administration's Private Sector , 
Initiatives Program, every CETA 
prime sponsor in ihe country is 
organizing a Private Industry Council 
(PIC). 7l\d PIC'S, wh^e members are 
mostly private employers, were 
estabJi5he4 to correct what the Carter 
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Administi-ation identified as a cnrical 
defect in the CEI A system: lAck of 
contact with the private sector. The 
PICs have ijcon modeled on existing 
councils in Chicago, Bihningham and 
Qeveland, and have discrettonarv 
funds which can be used to p^^ for a 
wide range of activities. 

Commimity organizations 

Voluntary organizatjions ^nd CBO's, 
large and small are particularly well- 
suited to participate in the network 
partne'rsWps which piust characterize 
our efforts in the next decade. 
Partnerships v^ith these organizations 
have been discussed in GKapter VH. 
Bec^wse of their record olf servnci, 
their breadth, their deep roots in local 
communities, and tr^e t\igh regard m 
which they are held by bther 
important partners, they can function 
as anchor organizations in joint 
efforts. 

Unions are partners, too 

union support is important for 
youth employment and training 
jprograms. And partnerships torgcd 
with unions help YEDPA programs 
prepare disadvantaged youth for 
skilled jobs vrfth good pa)(\Qd a J 
bright future. ^ ^^^^ 

In New Haverv^vOut-of-sch^j^o^^ 
are partidpatliig'h\ a preV^^ 
apprenticeshiip program Uftimin 
in cftrpentt);;, painiui 
weatheri2ation, Wlu 
people Complete thfe program, 
are ready to enterfft union 
apprenticeship p/ 
opportuxiity \vras _ 
jartnership with unions, which 
Wiped design pre-apprenticeship 
pVograms, 80 that participants can 
meet entry requirements. 



A city of partnerships Breaking tlie barriers 

In C^hicago, which has one of the k- host of artificial l?arncn> al the 

richest heritages of joinl community stale, local and fe<.ieral level often 

achvity in the courjtry, a notable inhibit the forn^ation of sound and 

partnefShijp called Chicago United has effective partnerships. For example. 



taken enoiTnous strides in combating 
yoyth unemployn^^. Chicago 
United is a coahtion of twenty 
bdmnesses and community 
gn)ups, half from the city s major 
corporations and half froigfi its 
j minority enterprises. 



CI5TA and the fJublic school systems 
operate on different calendar 
years — it tocm some serious efforts at 
coordination to get that difficulty 
straightened out. pther problems, like 
rules, regulations or even laws that 
conflict,' are not resolved as easily^ 



1 Chicago United has had a hand iiT Some of these barrieVs can only be 
* community development, housing removed on an ad hoc basis 



rehabilitation, job timning for 
unemployed Utiults, summer jobs for 
kids, ana school finance. But the 
group neither of^efatos programs nor 
attempts to soL^^e civic problems 
alone. In evei?f^case, it joins with ; 
other Chicago institutions to forrrt 
partnerships geared to meet specific 
needs. Chicago United developed a 
housing rehabilitation program 
operated by The Woocflawn 
Organization and a job placement 
program run by the Chicago Alliance 
lor Business, Education, and Training. 

In a city of networks, Chicago 
United is among the mqst prominent. 
Wliile its efforts have nm sojved the 
unemployment problem in Chicago, 
they snow that with cooperation long 
strides can be taken. 



Others 

can't be changed at all, but must be 
taken into consideration when 
program implementation strategies 
are being planned, 

Give a little and get li little 

The essence of partnership is 
mutual trust, which doesn't 
riialerialize over night. The 
partnerships the Task Fofce advocates 
are working alliances \yith 
well-formtJiyatGd goals and a 
commitment to getting sometliing " 
doi\e. The partners leam to trust each 
other right at the beginning by 
acknowledging the other's concerns. 
When a sense of tn^i^xists, partners 
are more likely to tfgree to renounce 
traditional and long-cherished 
prerogatives, which create barriers, 
vo/ instance, high school in a . 
partnersljip may ^j2<Jept the scrutiny 
and evaiuatioQ/m as a 

consequenj;;*^ will be able to improve 
the fit between its vocational 
education programs and private 
employers needs. ^ \ 

Partnerships are tough to get \ 
started and k^gp going, but we now\ 
know that grasa-rootM^QftUtions 
supply the spark and spirit that nfiust 
fuel tne^youth employment 
programs of the 80's. 
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Moving into the AO's 

On January 10, IWO, rrosidont 
Carter announced his proposal for a 
new •youth emplcr)^menl program for 
the 80's, This program gnms out of 
the findings oif the Task F^rce. 

The decade ahea^ will not be an 
easy tm^. Broad social and economic 
tu*nds will conlini^o to give rijfo to the 
problems described in the preceding 
chapters. The labor market changes 
we nave noted will continue to, 
exacerbate the difficulties faced by 
many young Americans as they enter 
the world of work. At the same time, 
the ability of gcf^ernment fo devote 
new resources to youth programs will 
continue to be constrained- 

But we do riot enter the 80's 
without important new weapons. We 
. have learned k great deal both about; 
the critical dimensions of the problem 
we face and about what program^ 
woi'k. Local leaders from all s'^ctors * 
have gained valuable experience in 
translating those lessons into effective 
* and efficient programs. 





Seven mafor principles 

Seven central principles have 
emerged fro^n the work of the Task 
ff^rce, rhese findings form the basis 
of a series of principles which should 
underlie the shaping of our legislative 
proposals: 

1. The problem of youth 
unemployment win not disappear 
in the 80's- Intact, without a bold 
new initiative it is likely to get 
worse in some communities and 
for some groups. We can 
anticipate that there will be some 4 
million youngsters aged 14 to 21 
who will face a serious risk of ^ 
being unemployed and who are 
likely to encounter significant 
problems in completing the 
transition from school to work. 

2. For a high percentage qf those 
at risk, fhe lack of basH^^ , 

skil)s — communication, 
coihprehension, and. 
computation— is the most serious^ 
barrier between theni and 
successful labor market entry. 

3. Significant numbers of youth 
lack a resume which reflects 
credible work exgg^ence and tlie 
(development of appropriate work 
habits. We must combn\e cmr 
effo^^ls to develop basic skills -wilth 
efforts t.0 develop opportunities for 
work experienc^Q. 
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4. Tlie delhrery system for these 
programs musj be less complicated 
and less encumbered by red tape 
than the system currently m place. 
We miisl deslgrv-n youth 
employment system to which 
you|ig people can gain access 
easily and which at the same time 
allows local administrators 
substantial flexibility. 

5. Rapid change and increasing 
complexity in the labor market 
reqixire that we place renewed 
emphasis on the availability and 
reliability of labor market 
infonnatiOn for3!^Dt»^ people and 
their parents, and jforwy3$e ^ 
teachers, guidance couns^ors, and 
others who assist thypii in making 
aireer and educatioii choices^ We 

^ must aljjo strengthen supwwrtive 
services that Kruk yopng people 
with jobs; we-iiMJst especially 
contimic to^ft{*vmp cpmmunity 
networks o/ support/ 

6. Communit]^-Das^d and 
volun'tary organizsttioj^s have been 
effective providera of employment 
ar^ training services to the 
disadvantaged. We must continue 
to strengthen linkages between 
public youth programs apd CBO's. 

7. The problems we face are too 
large and complex to be addressed 
successfully by any single 
institution or irutiative. Therefore, 

tout active and inclusive . 
Partnerships which bring together, 
at the local level, government, 
unions, the private sector, schools 
and community-ba^ed . 
organizations, we are imlikelyjo 
make aigivificant hea^j^y* 
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Implemtntation of 
Pmident Ourter^s 
Proposed Program 



President Carter's announcement 

^ On January it). President Cartor 
made an amoUncement based on ^ 
these findings before Qver 300 
edu*tors, business leaders, local 
oflfidals, labor Ifeaders, community 
leaders and young people in the East 
Room of the White House. 
• He proposed af youth 
employtuent policy for the 
80's, This is the first lim^ our 
country has had a comprehensive 
youth employment policy, 
t ^President Carter also announced 
he was adding significant 

/additional resources to the federal 
budget for youth on top of t!\e $4 
bjllion alrpdy^^ng spent. 




• Shortly after taking 
President Carter addev* x.^ , ^ 
billion to the Federa)r yout;h / 
employment budget. This 
represe/fted a one step increase 
of 6^ 

• When fully implemented, this 
program will serve over 3 million 
American young people. ' 

• The Pr^ident's Youth Program 
will havejywo components: 

1, a pn/gram for oul-of-school 
young people, administered 
by the Department of Labor. 

2. a program for young people in 
scnbol, administered by the 
Department of Education. 
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The basic features 
' programs, incorpoitited in the Youth " 
Act of 1980, are summarized below, 

\ 

Youth Bmploymcnt and Training 

/When fuUy implemented by the 
Departm«xt'^ Labor, if v^IJ^frovide 
'^educatioCworic experietpe, training, 
labor market information and other 
services to as many as 450,000 
additional young peof^e. The new 
resources, when fl^dded to current 
programs, will serve over 2.5 milUpn 
14 to 21 year olds* / 
The new program wrill emphasize: 
a additi<;^nar|obs and trainlngfor 
older and^out^-school ycuth; 
•ypStringent performance 
standatxls for participants and 
program operators; 

• Hnancial incentives to 
encourage greater cooperation 
between CETA sponsors, local 
employers, and school ^ystems; 
and 

• consolidation of thi^ of the 
ex^ti^ progniflMU^ 
YEDPA aivj clowr/cQordimtion 
with^he summer program to 
simplify local administration 
ai}^ reduce paperwork. 



Youth Education ajid Tmining 
PrD«am ' 

mien fully implemei)^ by the 
Department of Education, It will 
provide basic education and 
employment skills for up to one 
million low-achieving junior and 
senior hi«h school students in about 
3,000 of the poorest urban and rural 
school districts around the country. 
The new program will emphasize: 

• basic skills for low-achidving 

' youngsters, including help tor 
students with limited 
Enpsh-spc*king ability; 

• school- wide planning with the 
active involvement of teachers, 
parents, employers, and the 
community; 

• using the link between work 
and classroom learrdx^ as a way 
to motivate studei>ts to stay in 

^ school; and 

• a major role for vocational 
education in preparing young 
people for work. 



This landmark piece pf le^slatton 
has been submitted to the Congre^. 

Mending broken wings • ; 

ll\e Piesldent's Policy 
Announcement would not have been 
possible withoul »th6se who 
p^y:ticipated ^n/the Roundtables and 
conference^ those who interviewed 
young people and the young people 
themselves. 

"Dreams are a terrible thing to 
waste," President Carter said- "We 
cannot let the dreams of our young; 
people die/' 

As the American poej Langston 
Hughes once wrote: 

Hold fast^to dreams 

for if dreams die 

life is a broken-vdnged bird 

tlt\at cannot fly,* 
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C ^Ungdion Hu^cs ' Dreams/' in Ho/rf ^as\ 
\ to Drt^ams: Poms^dyand New StlecUd by 
Arm Bonlfer>/^Edited\t)y Arna W. 
Bont^m#- Chicago: Folkl Publishers, ^ 

y 
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Appendices 



the Vice President's Task 
Force on Youth Employment 




In 1978, the President af^ked Vice 
President Mondale to chair an internal 
working group of Cabinet Secretaries 
and Agency Administrators that 
would address the problem of youth 
unemployment. Working with a small 
staff, the Irisk Force conducted a 
major policy review designed to find - 
out what was known about th<?* causes 
i>t the problem, to study the 
Administration's 1.5 billion dollar 
youth employment demonstration, 
and to determine what policy options 
existed for addressing the problem in 
theSO's. i^y 

The Task Force conducted its 
review in tw^||^^ays; through research 
and analysis, and through 
consultation with" the public. The 
research and ariAjlysis wa5 carried Out 
tlirough a systematic review of the 
most recent inf<5rmatioh available 
about the nature ofuh^vouth * 
employment problem and about 
possible solutions. As part of the * 
process, the Ta'sk Force sponsored a 
series of seminars,' policy review 
sessions, anid commissioned sixteen* 
issue papers. The public cc^nsultfrtlon 
process included five nation^^ 
conferences, five local roundtables 
with personnel managers and 
educators, a joint project with the 
National Football League Players 
Association to interview over 200 
oung people and 'a series of White 
louse Briefings where community 
. leaders briei^d White House ' 
policymakers on local problems and 
Success stofies. 



This Summar)' Report tates a 
wmplex economic subject^nd tites to 
reduce it to a few common-sense 
propositions. The goal ofjhi^ report Is 
to be readable. TtyeTask Forca is'also 
publishing a longer, more anaiy.tical 
report. • \ 

The Task Force pplicy • 4: 

rea>mmendations whic*n are described 
in this Summary Hiport ar(d 
elaborated on in a series of 
background papers have been 
translated into a series of legislative 
proposals for submission to the 
Congress. ^ 





Thomas P. Gly}/h III 
Executive Director 
February 1, 1980 
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Appendijc 2: 

Task Force Staff 
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HxccuHvo Diax^t^^r: Thomaf? Clynn, 111 
Deputy DiR^ctor; ratrida Mathews 
Associate Director for Private Sector 

Programs: Kathy Gamiezy 
Associate Director for Policy Analysis: 

Audrey M. Ryack 
Associate Director for Social Services: 

Albert Luna 
Associate Dia^ctor for Transportati6n 

Programs and Development; Marco 

Trbovich 
Associate Directqr for jPro^rarfr 

Analysis: Robert Higdon 
'Chief Economist; Terence Kelly . ^ 
Director of Cpmmunications: William 
^ Keller 

Loaned Executives 

ThcLjask Force had the services of 
three l^hed executives for a 
six*month ^riod. 

From U.S. Department of I^bor: Vem 
Goff, Assistant Director for 
Employment Problems of Women 

From the National Urban League: 
Ralph Durham, Assistant Director 
for Research ' 

From SER - Jobs for Progress: 
Anne Trevirio, Assistant Director 
for Research 
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Consultants 

joAnne Harbo/a 
Vivian Detryck 
Peter H, I^delman 
tlilar)' Feldstein 
Prof, Phyllis jackson 
Thomas Kiley 
Fra/*4c LeVy, Ph,D. 
Pn^f, Michael Lipsky 
James Mayer 
Ann Michel 
Cindy Mara Orns 
Prof. Paul Ojsterman 
Marcia-Penn 
Prof. Michael Piore 
Prof. David A. Smith 
Prof, Philip Vargas 
Ricky A. Weiss 
joan W^ford 
Barbar^r^^son 
HarrietJftiun 

^dmi|i^atiye Staff 

Louise v^'^*^^ 
ShaRon jMttrell 
Joyce M. Leig^ 
June Saxton 
Norma Zamora 

Summer Interns 

Michael Alston 
Timothy Buehrer 
Kalhy Drew 
Carmen Gonzales 
Geii^^fieve Howe 
9eiill» Lon^ 
Paula Okunieff ' 
AJthea Poe 
Sl^aron Rowser 
Pedro Soto 
Herbert Tyson 
Irene Walsh 
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This report represents a joint effort 
by many people. The work of the 
Task Force was touched by many — 
from young people to bureaucrats, 
ff9m athletes to labor economists: 

At the U.$. Department of Labor 
we would like to acknowledge the 
assistance provided by Secretary Ray 
Mai-shall; Assistant Secretaiy for 
Employment and Training, Emtst 
Green; Assistant Secretary for 
PlanningiT Evaluation and Reseajrch, ^ 
Arnold Packer; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, Jodie Allen; Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, Charjes Knapp; 
and Administrator of the Office of 
Youth Programs, Robert Ta^gart. Bob 
Taggart was one of the origmators of 
the Task Force. His support and 
passion made much of tViis Effort 
possible. Also irf the Office of Youth 
Programs, Janet Rosenberg selved as 
our liaisoh. Others we would like to 
acknowledge are Paul Jensen/ F^ank 
Greer, Richard Hayes, Mary Ann 
Wyrsh, Bill Hewitt, Alexis Herman, 
Bob Lprman, Burt Barnow, Delores 
Battle, ^Fr<^n Love, (.Barbara Kis^h, J<?^in 
• Barnbtt and Joe Sefler. 

*At the Department of Education we 
w9uld likjL*"to acknowJMge: Secretaiy 
Shirley Hufstedlef; Assistant 
Secretary, fylary Berry; Assistant 
Commissioiler of Educatioft for Policy 
Studies, Marshall Smith; Asi>istant 
Commissioner, Vocational, Adult "cind 
Career Education, Daniel Dunham; ■ 
and I^obert Schwartz, Fritz Edclstein> 
Bayla White, Alan Gii\$berg, Rhea 
Smwartz, ahd Dick Graham. 

^At the .Department of Health and 
IIum<in Services we^ould like to 
ackhowlodge the assistance' of 
Sefrctcyy Patricia Harris and Justiije 
Rodriguez . \. • ^ * 



Within the Executive Office of the 
President, we would like to thank: at 
the Office of Management and 
Budget, Director Mclnt)nre; 
Associate Directors for Human 
Resources, Veterans ^nd Labor, 
Suzanne Woolsey, Jim Hinchman 
and Fred Fischer; at the Council of 
Economic Advisors, Chairmap Charles 
Schultze, Dan Saks and Steve 
C^cchetti; in fhe Office of Ihc Vice 
President, Gail Harrison and Jim 
Dyke; on the Domestic Policy Staff, 
Bill Spring and Kitty Higgins. We 
would particularly like to thank 
Stuart tizenstat. Assistant to the 
President fojt' Domestic Affairs and 
Policy, and Bert Carp, Deputy 
Director of the Domestic Policy 
Staff. ' ^ 



At Ihe Center for Public Service at \ 
Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts, we would like* to . 
acknowledge: John Da*w, Erik Butler, 
Marty Levin, Andy Hahn, l^ennie 
Hausman and in particular, Jim Darr 
for his help in preparing this report. 

We would like to thank the 
sponsors of Our five national 
conferences: Jerry Oettle and the 
Breckenridge Job Corps Center; Noel 
Day of Urban and Rural Systems 
Associates; Mary DeGonia of the 
Nation&l Youth W<?rk Alliance; 
Marilyn Zuckerman of OAMT, ^nd 
Kenneth Dnffan of OIC; and Marion 
Pines of thej^etropolitan Baltimore 
Manpower Consortium. 



We would also*1ike to acknowledge 
the hosts of our five |koundtables: 
Mayor David Varui and the City of , 
Bimiingtiam, Alabama; John Filer of . 
the AETNA Life and Casylty 
Company; Dean David Gottlieb of the • 
tJmversity of Houston; Doctor Ruben 
Mettler of TRW, Inc.; Chauncey 
Medberry of BarJc of Am&rica; Robert 
MacGregor of Chicago United; and 
Roger Anderson of Illinois National 
Bank an<;l Trust Company. 



We would like to acknowledge the 
work done interviewing young people 
by Brig Owens and the Nalionalv 
Fm>tbaU League Players Association. 

We would like to acknowledge^ our 
indebtedness to the National 
Commission (or Employment Policy, 
under the leadersnip ot Chairpeuson 
Eli Ginzberg and E>^ecutive Director 
IsabelH^. Sawhilt for their excellent 
analytical work'^nd for sponsoring 
the American Assembly. We would 
like no thank Sar Levitan ^nd Greg 
Wurziberg for their assistance and (of 
their policy res^ixrh on YEDPA. 

j^r administrative sup^pori- 
pro^'ided to the Task Force, we w^ould 
like to acknowledge Ed Solomon and 
Joan Cooper of Team Associates. ^ 
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Appendix 4: 

> Agencies Serving on the Vice 
^ President's TaskTorce on 
. Youth 'Emploi/ment . 
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ACTION 

Department of Agriculture 
ComnAnity Services Adminislraligui 
Deparffnent of Comnterw 
Depai trnent of Defense 
Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission ^ » 

Department of Education 
Department of Energy, ' 
Department of Health and Human 

Services • ^ 

Departmer\l of ^fe^^g ^nd Urban 

D^velopnientfC^^ ' 
DepaVtment of the Interior 
Departn\ent of Justicfff 
Department of Labor 
Office of Personnel Management 
Deparffnent of the Treasury ^ 
Department of Fransportation 
Veterans Administration ^ 
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Final Report \ 

An exJlcnsivo examination of the 
issues related to youth employment. 

A. ^ Causes and Dimensiotis: A series of 

reports anaij^zing^the 
I causes and dimensions of the 

youth employment f^roWems, 

13. Special Nmla and Comcnirai/i 
Problems: A collection of 
analytical papers focusing on the 
employment prjiblems of youth 
witn special needs. 

C. Program ExperieiKe: An 
^5^^mination of progi'ams 
.implemented under YEDPA and 
hn evoluatiory^f lessons 
learr/ed abouf which 
inte/ventyon strategies are most 
effective./ 

D. Chart Book: A comj->endium of 
the various analyrical data 
relevant to the examination of 
youth employment. 

Issue Pa\)er8 . * * 

Brenner, Harvey^- ) )hn-Hopkins ' 
University, Estinf^uw the Social Costs 
of Youth Empioymery Problems, t 
1947-1978, 

CardQaas, Gilbert - Brookings* 
Instilule, Hispanic Youth and Public 
Policy: Data Problms, Issues and Needs 

Elmore, Richard - University of 
Washington, The Youth Employment 
Delivery System. 

Goff, Vern - Task Force Staff, Teen 
Pregnancy: Epidemic of the 80's. ^ 

Goodwin, L^^ard - Worcest&r ^ 
jolyteChnlcalNlnstUute, 77^* Social 
Psychology of tloor Youth as Related to 
Employment . 



Gottlieb, David - University of 
Houston, A\^e Status Ihffercnjuils and 
InlcnH^nlton Strati'^u^ 

- Graubard, Allen - Consultant, 
Alternative Education and Youth 
Employment. 

Hill, Robert - National Urban League, 
Discrimination atut Minority Youth ^ 
Lltunnps^ment. 

Levy, Frank - Urban Institute, 

Targeting Money on Youth: The Case for 
^theCfties. 

Michel, Ann - Syracguse Research 
Corporation, Mana<iin<f the Nero Youth 
Employment System, 

Robison, David - Consultant, Small 
Business Employment and Uirui^uff 

Youth. ^ " r 

Santos, Richard - Univerwty ol Texas, 
' Youth Emploipnent Polictcs^nMispanic 
Perspective, 

Svvinton, David Urban Instihite, 
Towards Defining the Umverse of Need ^ 
for Youth Employmetit Hjlicy tprepired 
ftxr the Oakland Con^rence). , 

yaj^j(b«!jPhlIlip - Ainerican University," 
Vie YoiWt^iplQvrncnt DruQ Prbbletfi: 
/ An Approacn to Increasing the 
Emplownent of Youthful Dru}^ Users. 

^ Zimn{emian, David - Mathematica, . 
Inc. PwW/c Sector Jdbs for Youth: Some 
Observations on hts Rolf and 
Ejffeclheness. 
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A review by the Center for 
Public Service at Brandies 
University bf the five Roundtable 
discussions held around -the 
country at which representatives 
of the business and education 
coh^nf)untties shared perceptions 
rega^^ding youth enrifMoyment 
with the Task Force. 

1 - BiiToinghatn, Alabanaa 

2 - Hartford, Connecticut 

3 - Los Angles, California 
- 4 • Houston, Texas 

5 -^VZhicago, Illinois 

Implemei^tation Report: 

An analytical report from the Center 
for Pubhc Service defiling issues 
relating to the successful 
implementation of^rograms funded 
under the Youth Employment and 
Denwnstration Projects Act (YEDFA). 

Implementation Case Studies: 

A series of t^ine case-studies prepared 
by the Center for Public Service of 
exemplary programs funded under 
YBDPA. 
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Seminar Reports: ^ 

Synopses oi the major points made in 
each of the 15 seminars coordinated^ 
y ti\e Center for Public Service and 
ost€;d by the Task Force for federal 
agency representatives. 

Le99Qn8 from YSDFA 
A i^view prepared by the Center for 
Public Service of the impact of the 
Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act in the 
areas of public sector jqb citation, 
private sector aoc^^s^ education, 
supportive serviceslind management. 

Operation Outreach: v 
Report of a survey done by the 
National Football League Players 
Association inteiviewing YEDPA 
participants on their altitudes toward 
tederal programs, the world of work 
and prospects for thewfuture. 



Conferences: ^ 

A report on the five confea*nces 
held by the Task Force which Were 
deigned to elicit proj^ram .evaluations 
from nearly 1200 protessiorWils 
concerned with youth issues. 

1. Job Corps- (BrecWnridgey 
Kentucky) ^ 

2. inner City Youth (Oakland, 
California) 

3. Special Needs Youth (Boston, 
Massachi^setts) 

4. Crni^mu^iSty Based Organizations 
(tfttlei^ock, Arkanisas) > 

5. Workplaces and Classroonls 
(Baltimore, Maryland) 
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Appendix 6: 

A (glossary of Acnmyrns 



Cir Career Intern -I^rogrnm 
(^"C'C" C ivilian Conservation Corps 
CBC^ Community Based 

Organization 
CETA Cpmprehenslve. Employment 

and Training'^Act 
CDC Control Dita Corporation 
\L\\KV Errtergency I^ome Repair 

Program 
CEL) Ceneral Equivalency 

Diploma ^ 
jC Job Corps 
NAB^ bJ[ationai Alliance of 

Businessmen 
NCEP National Commission for 

Employment PjDlicy 
WIC Opportunities ^ 

' Industrialization Center 
PIC Private Industry Council 



PSF Public Serviw Employment 
SAl' Scholastic Aptifude Vest 
SI'K Service, I'mploymenl and 

RedeveIopn\ent 
SYEP Summer Youth Employment 

Program 
WPA Work Projects 

Administration 
YCCMP Youth Community 
C conservation and 
Improvement Project 
X YEDPA Youth Employment and ^ 
Demonstration Projects 
Act V, 
YETP Youth Employment and 

Training Program 
YIEIT Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Project 
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Appendix *7: 

YEDPA Programs 
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1. Employment And 
Training 

Progriim: 

Youth Employment and Training 
Pix)gram (YETP) 

— Ob|ecUve: 

To enhance job prospects <md caa^er 
pn*paratiK)n i)f lyw income youth. 

Dc^triplion: 

Provides a variety of employment and 
ttaining programs, elrnfrfiaftsizing the 
employment and traifiing/education 
relationship. Offei^ practical relevant 
work experience witnin and for the 
immunity, including any necessary 
training and counseling Servians. 
Participants are paid a wage or 
training allowance. 

EligibUity: 

Youth44-2l in families with income 
at or below 85 percent of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics lower living 
standard incortie level with pivference 
(or those Avith severest problerns in 
finding etpployment. 



2. Community 

Program: 

Youth Community Conser\'ation and 
Improvement Project (YCCIP) 

Objective: 

To develop the vocational preparation 
of jobless youth throug^\ community 
service work. 

Desedptlon: * . 
Provides employment on 
community planned projects. Offers 
4j,he opportiyiiity to work. closely with 
skilled craft workers in a public 
smtce capacity. Emphasizes hard 
work for needed community , 
improvements with tangible results. 
School credit for Ihe v^ork experience 
also granted. 



EligibUity^ 

Youth, 16-1^, who an^ unemployed ' 
Pn*fen.mce given to ovi of school 
youth with the sevoro^n problems in 
finding employment. Participants may 
be employed in a project up to a year. 

3. Conservation 

Program: 

vYoung Adult Consen'ation CQvps 

(Yacc^ 

Objeclivei 

JTo give young people experience in 
various occupariondt skills through 
needed conservation work on public 
lands. 

DescripHon: 

Provides jobs for unemployed and 
*out-of-school youth in all types of 
conservation efforts, including on-site 
work and the necessary 
administrative support tasks. Wages 
are pro-rated according, to levels of 
responsibility. Residential ancT 
non-residential projects. Supportive 
services, such as counseling and 
assistance in job placent^nt upon 
termination of the project provided. 

EligibililY: 

Youth, 16-23, from all economic 
backgrounds, who are unemployed, - 
out-of-school and capable of workings 
Those under 19 must not have left 
school to i^oin YACC. No one is 
eligible for enrollment solely between 
normal school tenns. Maximum 
pai^cipation 12 months. " ^ - 
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' 4. Entitlement 

Frograni: 

Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Project (YIEPP) 

Objective: 

• To Kelp econonmically disadvantaged 
youth complete high school by 

f>roviding job entitlements as a 
oundation for career success. 

Description: 

Guarantees part-time in school and 
ftill-time summeV emplcfyn^ent to 
youth either in school or who plan lo 
retum to school. Among service? 
provided ar^ career counseling/and 
academic tutortng. 

Eligibility: / 
Youth 16-19, from economically 
disadvantaged families, defined by 
the Office of Management and 
Budgipt^s poverty income guidelines, 
who reside within the designated ^ 
entitlement area and are in school or 
v^illing to return to school. 



5- Siunmer Jobs 

Program: 

Summer Youth l-mployment Program 
(SYEP)- 

Ob|cctiv€: 

To provide economically 
disadvantaged youth with full-time 
summer employment, offering them 
experience in the field of community 
seivice. Serves as a preparation for 
, future employment while meetiing 
their financial needs. 

Description: ^ 

Stiuftured, well supeivised ]obs 
provided in a variety of community 
projects,^ offering vocational 
exploration and job rotation. Remedial 
education, counseling and 
occupational training information 
available according to any special 
employability.needs. 

EligibilUy; 

Youth 14-21, from economically 
disadvantaged families defined as 
having a family income level of 70 
percent or less of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics lower living standard. 



6. Total Service 

Program? ^ 

Job Corps QO ^ 

Objective:'^ 

To assist young people w(\o need 
employability aevelopn)ent aeiyices in 
order to prepare them to get and hold 
productive jobs, return to schoo^or 
further training, or enter the military. 

Description: 

Full-time program designed to deal 
with the whole person. Intensive r 
programs of edMcalion, vocational 
skill trairung and work experience in 
residential and non-residential 
settings. Service? such as health, 
counseling and reca^aUonal available. 
Placement assistance for jobs upon 
ffenninatiott of apprenti(jeship period 
provided, ^ 

EligibUity: / . , 

Youth 16-21 in ccot\c)mically ' ^ 
disadvantaged families as. defined by 
the Office of Management and 
Budget's pover^j^ncoine guidelines. 

How to Apply^ 
Contact tlxe }ocal Job ^ 
Sei-vice/E«#fployment Seivice Office or 
CETA Prime Sponsor Office. , 

For Further Information Abou^Any 
H^These Programs: 

office of Youth Programs 
Employment and Training -x, 
{ Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
.601 D Stre^^t, N.W. 
Room 6000 

Wash^n^ton, -D,Ci202jl3 . , : . . \ 
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Appendix 8: 

Johkrowth in the 80's 



• Job growth in th^ 80's will not 
necessarily be in areas we expect. The 
following table lists 175 job titles, 
followed by each job's expected 
\^ growth in the next decade. Decreases 
^N^are indicated by a minus sign. 

YW^^CAl^ WO^IKBRS' 
C/^rnoi/ 28,9 ^ 
■ Bank Tellers 21.3 ' 
- BilUng Clerks 47.5 
1 Bookkeeping 12.6 
Cashiers 30.D 

Collectors^ Bills and Accounts 25,0 
Counter Ctlerks, Except Food 23. 8 
File Clerks. 19.0 

Library Attendants, Assistants 17,5 
MaU CaAlers, Post Office 0.1 
Postitl Clerks -11.0 
Receptiohist.s 27,5 
J^, Tetfiphex$'^ Aide* S4.4 

Telegraph Messengers -60.0 
Telegraph Operators -^29.3 
Telephone Operators 0.3 
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Office- Machine Operatqrs -OA 
Bookkeeping, Billing Operator 27,5 
Calci^lahng-Machine Operator 18.8 
Computer, Peripheral Equipment 
18.0 

Keypunch Operators -26.8 

Secretarial 33 J 
Secretaries, Legal 50.0 
Secretaries, Medical 80.3 
Secretaries, Other 37.3 
Stenographers -22.0 
Typists 20.0 

CRAFTS AND KINDREP ^ * 
workers! 

Construction Crafts Workers 30,0 
Carpenters and Apprentices 24.5 
BricK and Stonemasons, i|nd , 

Apprentices 18.1 
Bulldozer Operators 49.6 
* Ele<;:tridans and Apprentices ,24, 3 
Pointers and Apprentices 213 
Paperhangers 50.0 . 
Plumbers, Pip>?fitters and 
Apprentices 38.0 

' Metal-Crafts Workers J5.3 

MacViinists and App$Q^ces 16,8 
Sheetmetal Workers an^ 

Apprentices 24.9 
Tool and Diemakers, and 

Apprentices 17.1 
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Mechanics, Repain^n and Installers ^ 
19.9 

Air-Condi tionu^ Heating, and 
Refrigeration Mechanics 60.2 
Aircraft MecharJcs 25.5 
Auto-Body Repairers 15.0 ^ 
*Auto Mechanics and Apprentices 
16.0 

Heavy- Eauipment Mechanir^ 13.5 
Household-Appliance Mecharucs 
19.5 

Radio, Television Repairers 31.6 

Printing-Trades V/orkcrs^T^ 
Bookbii^ers 6.3 

Compositors and Typesetters -7.9 
Photo-engravers, Lithographers 
23.1 

Pressmen and Appr<^ntices 1L5 



Other Crafts 11.5 
Bakers -1.5^ 

Crane, Derrick, Hoist Operators 
25.Q^ 

Decorators, Window Dressers 23.0 
JeWelers and Watchmakers 9.1 
Shoe Repairers -4.0 
Tailors 4.2 

FARM WORKERS 

I-antters and Fami Managers -33.1 
Farmers (Owners and Tenants) 

-34.6 
Farm Managers 56. 0 

Fnm Laborers, Supervisors -35.2 

Faitn Sup^frvisois --12»9 i 
Laboret"S, Wage Workers -43.3 
Laborers, Unpaid Fajnily 15.3 

MANA^BRS 

Administratdfs,^ lnspect(frs 22 -8 
\ College Adrtiinisltrators 15,9 
Health Administrators 45.0 
Officials, Administrators, Public 
20.8 ^ ^ 

School Administrators 16.2 

Other Managers, Official^ 17.6 
Building Managers, 

Superintendents 36.7 
Office Managers 39.6 

Sales and Loan Managers 35.2 
Bank, Financial Managers 41.2 
Credit Managers 13.2 y 
Buyers,, Wholesale, Retail 39.8 
Purchasing Agents, Buyers 34.9 
Sables Map^ger^/ Retail Trade 31 -7 

^ Oth^r M^mhgeri? 32,9 ^ . 



OPERATIVES 

Ofyeratwes 18,8 

Semiskilled Melal working 20.6 
Grinding Machmo 1.5 
Lathe, Milling Machine 26,5 
Solderers --24:9 

Welders and Flame Cutters 26.4 

Other Opmttves 177 
Assemblei^ 33.3 

Dressmakers, Except Factory - 12.0 
Garage Workers, Station 

Attendants 4.9 
Meatcutters, Butchers 6.4 

Transportatidn Operatives 11 A 

Bus Drivem -5.7 
^ Delivery and RoAte Workers 11.9 
Parking Attendants 6.3 
Taxicab Drivers, ChaujFf<*ui^,0 
Truck Drivers 13.5 



PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
WORKERS 

Computer Speciali^s 27.3 
Computer Prograinmers 25 J j 
Computer Sysfenris Analysts 30.^ 

Engineers 22 S 
Aero-Astrona title 12,7 
Chemical 18.4 
Civil 216 
Electrical 21.1 

Industrial 25.6 / 

Mechanical 19,3 

Metallurgical 27.2 

Mining 44.3 . ^ 

Petroleum 37.3 ' . ; t 

S^les^:;^87 ^ ^ ;^ ' ' 
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Entertainers And Other ArJists 15.6 
Actors 13,7 

Athletes and Kindred Workers 13.1 
Authors 3.3 

Dancers 22.2 ^ 
Designers 20.4 
Editors and Reporters 23.8 
Musidaris and Composers 17.8 
Photographers 9.7 ' 
Radio and Television Announcers 
29.8 

Life and Plujsicnl Scientists 25.8 
Agricultural 27,5 
Alnmospheric, space 7.2 
Biologle^&I 34,9 
Chemists 20.5 
Geologists 42.5 
Marine 26.8 
Mathematicians 34.0 
Physicists and Astronomers 15,8 

Medical Workers 33.1 
Chiropractors 30.1 
Dentists 18.4 . 
Dietitians 13.^ * • 
Optometrists 17.8 ^ ' ^ 

Pharmacists 14.8 
Physicians, Osteopaths 36.6 
Podiatrists 12.7 "7 
Registered Nurses 35.4 
Therapists 47.3 
Veterinarians 29.2 
. . Clinical Laboratoiy Technologists 
42.B 

, D(?wal Hy^iQnists 1^.^ 

' ^ $ctmce Tech niciarrs 25.9^' 
- y. M^ BiolOgiCitlXQXCtJpt / 

lie'alth) 6.5 

Chemical 12.7 

Drafters 28.2 

Electrical, Electronic 21.4 

Industrial Engineers 29.7 

Mathematical 49.0 

Mechanical Engineers 24.0 

Surveyors 38.9 

Engineering, Science 11,7 



Social Scientists 30. 1 
Economists 26 9 
Political Scientists 22.7 
I^sycbologisls 33. H 
Sociologists 28.2 

Urban and Regional Planners 41,1 

Teachers 3.7 

Adult-Education I'eachers 33.9 
College and University 3,0 
Flemenlary School 9 8 
Preschool, Kindergarten 25.0 
Secondary School -11,3 

Technicians (Except Health) 32.2 
Airplane Pilots 30.4 
Air-Traffic Controllers 32.9 
Flight Engineers 31.2 
) Radio Operators 30.7 

Ofhcr Professional Technical 18,6 

Accountants 19.1 
. Architects 52.2 
Clergy 5.4 

Religious, Except Clergy, 110 
Foresters, Conservationists 14.5 
JTudges 6,8 . / 
Lawyers 18.9 
Librarians 11,2 

Operations, Systems Research 31,9 
Personnel, Labor Relations 31.9 
Research Workers -22.3 
Recreation Workers 20.8 
Social Workers 29.7 
Vocational, Education Counselors 
. . 18,6 



SALES WORKERS 

Advertising Agenls 30.6 
Auctioneers 1.6 
Demonstrators 6.7 
Insurance Agents, Brokers 18.6 
Newspaper Carriers and Vendors 
-19.4 

ReaLFstate Agents, Brokers 27.5 
Stock and Bond Sales Agents 15.4 

SERVICE WORKERS 

Cleanin<^'Servia' Workers 20.2 
Buil(iing Interior Cleaners 28.6 
Lodging Oleanei^ 78.5 

Food-Service Workers 24.1 
Bartenders 18.8 
Cooks (except private) 26.6 
Dishwashers 16.7 
Food-Counter, Fountafn Workers 

35,2 
Waiters 19.5 . 

Healih-ScTvice Workers 42,3 
Dental Assistants 47.8 
Health Aides (except nursing) 52.9 
Nurses Aides, Orderlies 35.0 
Practical Nurses 54,6 

VersonalvService Workers 26 A 
Flighl\Attendants 79.3 
Baggage Porlers and Bellhops ~6.2 
Barbers^ 1.6 

Child-CAre Workers 62.7 
Elevator Qperators -25.6 
Hairdress^tTs, Cosmetologists 16.7 
. HoijsekoopW (except priv^^te) 11 .6 

Protective and^S^rvice 33/1 
z"^' Firefighters 2Vb 
Guards 36.0 

Police and DetWtives 37.6 
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Appendix 9: 

Employmcn t iPopulation 
Ratios 
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Employment/ ^ 
Population Ratios 

1954-1^79 



^ .50 




,40 




Year 



54 



60 



65 



70 



I Ml I 

75 76 77 78 79 



Source: Bureau of labor Statistu^. 
Otrrcnf Population Surueys 
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* Note: 

Due 10 changes !n reporting pit)cedujx?$, data prior 
to 1972 iuxj avmlable OJt\ly for blacks wid other 
races. Vxom 1972 thraugh 1979, the gitiph reflects 
data for Blacks alone. Hispanic data was noL PA - 
available wlU 1973. ^ ^ 
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Appendix 10: 

Unemploi/mcn t Ra tes 



Uneinploymenl Rates 
1954-1979 



45 




Year 



54 



Whites 
16-24 



60 



. 65 



70 



I I I I I 

75 76 77 78 79 



Source: liureau of Ltibor Stafhiics, 
Current Popitlntion Sunfcys 
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* Nolo; 

Due to change? In njporting proccduroa, data prior 
to 1972 an? tivailable only for Blacks and other 
races. Prom 1972 through 1979, the graph njflecta 
data for Blacks alone. Hisparrtc <Jata w(^8 not 
available until 1973. 
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Appendix 11: 

Profile^Notcs 




Youth The youth naixative is a 
composite of 210 interviews by the 
NFU Players Association, a youth 
panel at the Task Foice Oakland 
Conference, and projects done by the 
National Urban League and the 
National Urban Coalition. , 



Personnel Officer ^he personnel 
officer narrative is a composite of 
comments from 150 small and large 
employers who attended the Task 
Force Koundtables in five d^es; 
private sector participation in the • 
Oakland, Bost<jn and Baltim^w?/ 
Conferences am meetings wun over 
20 private sector firms conducting 
youth employment projects around 
the country. 

•4 






Teacher The teacher narrative is a 
compositor ot 75 educators who 
y participated irWour Roundtable series 
^ and of participants at the Oakland 

and Baltimore fask Force 
Conferences. 



Mayor Schaefer The mayor's narrative 
is a summar)' of his public statentenls. 
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Appendix 12: 

Sources for Graphs and 
Charts 
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Chapter II ' 

1 . A Youth's Chances In Tea of Behig 
.Unemployed 

• Bureau qf Labor Statistics, Office 
of Cur^jiri^ Emplpyment Analysis: 

— Division of Employment and 
' Unemf)loymeAt Analysis, 
, • • (1979 dgta); g^nd 

* — Division of SpeciaPl^abof 
V ..Force Studies, 0978 data for 
dropouts), 

• Indi^iduab are detined as poor if 
^hey reside in an area whefe nnore . 
than 20% oi the population is under 
the poV^t% line^'establi^hed by tlie 
Bureau of ^he Census. ^ 

2. Salary Differentials: Annaal 

. Average Eamingf * • 

• "Youth Employment Policies for 
the 1980's/' Briefing Paper, 
Nation<tl CoinmiSsion for 
Employmenjt Policy, Washij:igton, 

Individuals are defined c^s poor if 
they live in a family belovy 100% 
of the BLS Cower Living Standard. 
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3 Youth With Special Needs 
Juvenile Arrests 

• Crime in the Uruted States, I97S. 
FBI Ur^iform Crime Report. 

Rtmaway and Homeless Youth \ 

• Annual Report, 1976. Office of. 
<^ Youth development, U.S. 

Department of Health, Eucation 
a,n^ Welfare. 

, Alcohol Abusers: 

• Alcohol and Health — Third Special^ 
Report to the U.S. Congress. U.S. 
.De|>artment <ff Health, Education 

. anq Welfare, Public Health Service, 
June 1978. 

Di^ig Users: 

• Sypplemenlal Tables: Poptilation 
'Projections based on Nat^Qnal 
Purvey .of Drug Abuse,N[^77. 

Teenage Mothers:-. \ 

• -MonthWyjtat Statistics Report: Ptnal 
hlatfllihj biatisiics, 1977. Vol 27, No,^ 
11, Supplement. National Ceil ler 
for Health Statistics. 

. Teenage'Heads* of Households with 
Children: 

• 'Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1976 
Annual Averages and Division of 

■ L^ibor Force Statistics. - , 

Mentally and Physically 
Handicapped: 

• 3urepu of Educa 
Han(iica|>ped, U.S 
Health, Education* ai^ 

* Figures. * 




for the ' 
artment pf 
elfare, 1978 
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4. Job Gap for Poor Yoiith: 

• Unpublinhed estimates froitt the 
Bureau of the Census/consivStent 
with independent controlsJor . 
cunnent population suxveys.' J ^ 

• Bureau.of Labor S^tatistics, ^ 
"Employment anfi Unemployment 
During 1978/''Spec{al Labor Foxtc 
Report 2l8, 

• Bureau of Labor Statistics, . 
Employment arid Earnings, Januajv^ 
1980/VoL77, No. . , ^ 

5. Job Mismatch 

^ • Berg, Ivar, et aL, MQnfgers and 
Work Reform: A Limited Engagenjept; 
Free Press, 1978, Ch. 6. ^ 

• Bureau of tire Census, U.S. 
Departinent of ^Commerce 
"Decennial Census Stibject Report: 

* Educational A ttairmient/' Report 
. Series 1970 P~C (2)-5B. 



6, Population Growth Rate 

White and Black projections: 

• U.S. Bua^au of .the Census, 
'Trojections of H=\e Pc>pulati^>n of 
the United States 1977^2050/' 1977. 
Yiispanic projections: 

• Task Force projections based on 
U.S. Bu^au of the Census da\a. 

Chapter HI 
Diploma Gap 

• Bureau of the Census, '*5ichool 
EhrollmenH*Sodal and Econottiic 
Characterisfics of Students/-' Based 
on 1978 dropout rates for 18-19 
year olds and 18--19 year old 
enrollment data from 1978. 

2. Youth Unemployrowt by 
Education^U^Altainmfjnt 

• U.S.^ureay of Labor Stal 
Special Laboi^Torce Report - 
"Studenfs, Graduates and 
Dropouts in the I^bor Market, 
October 1976." " • 

• Unpublished data; cited in Tht 
Condition of EdnaUion, National 
Center for Educational Statistics, 
1978 Edition. ^ • 




Chapter VI 

1, Projected Percent Change in 
Employlnenl^ by Occupation 

♦ Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Chapter IX 

1. Resources for the Ftiture 

4 TasI^ Force analytic materials ^ 
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On Januaiy 10, 1980, President Carter announced his 
propos^vj for a n^w youth employment program for the BO's. 

"Dreams are a terrible thing Id waste/' President Carter" \ 
said. "We cannot let the dreajns of our young people die/' 

As the American poet Langston Hughes once wrote: 

Hold fast to dreams 
for if dreams die 
life is a broken-winged bird % 
that cannot fly. 
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